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Plans  made 
for  national 
prou  council 

War  reporter 
shrine  sol  up 
In  Pentagon 

Rolling  again 
only  48  days 
after  big  lire 


Chicagoans  are  flocking  to  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  that's  sporting  quite  a 
winning  streak.  Latest  ABC  Fas-Fax 
Statements  of  September  30,  1972 
show  Chicago  Today  leading  the 
other  Chicago  evening  paper  by  8,273 
copies  in  total  circulation.  And  in 
Chicago  and  suburbs,  Chicago  Today 


leadsthe  competition  by41,291  copies. 

Chicago  Today  is  scoring  consis¬ 
tently  with  a  new  style  of  journalism- 
visual,  penetrating,  concise  and  lively. 
And  this  winning  form  keeps  right  on 
making  Chicago  Today  what  it  is. 
Number  One  in  the  Evening. 
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Many  of  our  readers  start  right  in  on  our  front  page.  Others  turn  first  to  our  edi¬ 
torials  and  features.  About  the  only  thing  they’re  all  in  favor  of  is  the  honest  way 
we  separate  fact  from  opinion.  We  give  you  the  news  straight.  Not  slanted.  Plus 
a  wide  range  of  opinion  that  is  distinctly  labeled  as  opinion. 

Our  advertisers  agree:  the  more  than  half  a  million  families  who  read  us  are 
the  most  loyal  readers  you  can  buy.  Buy  them.  Then  watch  them  buy— and  keep 
buying— you,  too. 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 


Harte-Hanks 

haaaome 


Ideas  that  take  the  guesswork  out  of 
capital  expenditures.  When  Harte-Hanks 
publishers  have  a  request  for  major 
equipment,  they  talk  to  Bob  Dorsey. 

Bob  is  Corporate  Director  of  Special 


Projects.  He  analyzes  equipment 
investments  for  their  potential  returns. 
And  to  make  the  right  decision,  he  draws 
on  the  economic  resources  of  the  entire 
corporate  staff— making  sure  the 
expenditure  is  justified. 

He  also  crosses  corporate  lines  to 
help  solve  problems  in  other  specialized 
areas— circulation,  distribution,  rate 
structures.  Bob  does  the  footwork  while 
our  publishers  concentrate  on  their 
readers’  informational  needs. 

Bob  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
special  projects,  sales,  labor  relations, 
planning,  marketing,  financial  planning 
and  computer  operations. 

We  capitalize  on  all  their  ideas. 


kARTE'kANks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 

Abilene  Reporter-News  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times  Huntsville  Item  San  Diego  Group 

Anderson  Independent-Mail  Corsicana  Sun  Lewisville  Leader  San  Francisco  Progress 

Big  Spring  Herald  Denison  Herald  Marshall  News  Messenger  Van/De  Publishing  (Orange  County) 

Bryan/College  Station  Eagle  Framingham  News  Pans  News  Woodbury  Times 

Chula  Vista  Group  Greenville  Herald-Banner  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  Yakima  Herald  Republic 

Commerce  Journal  Hamilton  Journal  News  San  Antonio  Express  &  News  Ypsilanti  Press 

Executive  Otficei:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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foJL  1973 . . . 

You'll  find  special  editorial  emphasis  directed 
either  to  the  entire  newspaper  community,  or 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  various  segnients 
of  the  newspaper  field  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
during  1973. 

We’re  sure  that  you  will  find  that  some  of 
these  special  issues  will  provide  the  focus  for 
your  advertising  copy,  meeting  your  sales  and 
promotion  needs,  as  the  editorial  copy  fills 
special  needs  for  E&P  readers. 

We  are  sure  you  will  find  this  list  helpful  in 
planning  your  1973  promotion  program. 

•  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECS  ISSUE— 

Publifihed  January  20 

•  I7fh  Annual  COLOR  ISSUE — 

Publushed  March  31 

•  ANPA  PRE-CONVENTION  ISSUE— 

Publu^hed  April  21 

•  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE— 

Published  April  28 

•  NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  ISSUE— 

Published  May  19 

•  LINAGE  ISSUE— 

Published  May  26 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  PRE-CONFERENCE 
ISSUE— 

Published  June  9 

•  ANPA/RI  PRODUCTION  CONFERENCE  ISSUE— 

Published  June  16 

•  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY— 

Published  July  28 

•  COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE— 

Published  September  29 

•  FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  ISSUE— 

Published  September  29 

•  INLAND  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ISSUE— 

Published  October  13 

•  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.— 

Published  November  10 


Deadline  for  copy  for  all  of  these  issues  is  ten  days 
before  date  of  publication.  To  assure  best  position, 
space  reservations  two  weeks  before  date  of  publica¬ 
tion  is  recommended.  Contract  rates  apply,  of  course. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

10- 13 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Investigative  reporting.  University  of 
Florida.  Gainsville. 

JANUARY 

7- 19 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Chateau 
Frontenac,  Quebec. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton,  Mass. 

18-20 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Hotel  Sheraton,  Nashville. 

18- 21 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston,  Boston. 

19- 20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sherman  House. 
Chicago. 

20- 26 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America.  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel.  Acapulco, 
Mexico. 

21- 23 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Walt 
Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

26-28 — Texas  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel.  Dallas. 

21- Feb.  2 — API  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

FEBRUARY 

4-16— API  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations  seminar.  Columbia 
University. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus,  Columbus. 

10-13 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Winter  meeting.  Fairmont  Roosevelt 

Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

16-17 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Cibola  Inn,  Arling¬ 
ton. 

18-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia. 

22- 24— Northwest  Daily  Press  association,  Hyatt  Lodge,  Minneapolis. 

25-27 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 

Albany. 

18-March  2 — API  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (for  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation) .  Columbia  University. 

MARCH 

2-4 — Maryland,  Delaware,  D.C.  Press  Association  convention.  Sheraton- 
Lanham,  Washington  Beltway. 

4-lfr— API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75,(X)0 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

16-18 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers.  Pick- 
Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-19 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Binghamton. 

18-30 — API  Classified  Advertising  Managers  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

23- 24 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Atkinson  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
29-31 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Advertising  conference.  Hyatt  Regency 

Hotel,  Knoxville. 

APRIL 

1-5 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association.  Regency  Hyatt 
House,  Atlanta. 

1-6— API  Newspaper  Personnel  Management  seminar.  Columbia  University. 
8-20 — API  City  Editors  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University. 

13-14 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Paris  Landing  Inn,  Paris,  Tenn. 

22- 26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
'New  York  City. 

23 —  Associated  Press.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-4 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  Shoreham,  Washington, 
D.C. 

13-16— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Doral 
Country  Club,  Miami,  Fla. 

13-25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 


Vol.  105,  No.  49,  Dec.  2,  1972.  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Vitoria!  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Second  class  postaKe  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y.  and  additional  mailing 
offices.  Titles  patents!  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1972  by 
Mitor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $10.00 
in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries.  $25.00. 
Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  "Blxternal  Account," 
Chemical  Bank.  10  Moorgate,  London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster :  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
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#  Co|2le(|  Nettfspa{zM8 


Newspapers  of  California  and 
Illinois  are  proud  to  have  published  this 
booklet  as  a  public  service  to  acquaint  our 
P.O.W.s  with  world  events  which  occurred 
during  their  imprisonment.  Events  of  news- 
filled  years  since  1965  are  capsulized  in  this 
24-page  booklet  which  will  be  distributed 
to  the  P.O.W.s  upon  their  return  home. 


r  Landmark  ^ 


Independent  —  but  not  alone 


Each  of  the  six  daily  Landmark  newspapers  has 
its  own  identity.  Each  is  operated  independently 
under  local  management  by  skilled  professionals 
whose  judgment  and  expertise  are  respected  and 
trusted. 

But  there  comes  a  time  when  additional  re¬ 
sources  are  needed. 

Such  occurred  recently  when  the  Norfolk  type¬ 
setting  computer  broke  down.  News  deadlines  for 
the  morning  Virginian-Pilot  were  hard  upon  us.  It 
would  take  hours  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
In  this  emergency,  production  personnel  relayed 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  news  copy  by  data  phone 
to  the  computer  of  The  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  The  Record. 

There  it  was  processed  into  hyphenated  and 
justified  tape  and  transmitted  back  to  Norfolk  for 
typesetting.  In  spite  of  this  unanticipated  burden, 
morning  papers  in  both  Landmark  cities  were  de¬ 
livered  to  subscribers  on  time! 

Such  resourcefulness,  coupled  with  the  capa¬ 
bilities  created  by  careful  planning,  enables  Land¬ 
mark  newspapers  to  meet  commitments  to  their 
readers.  Each  is  independent  —  but  never  alone 
in  the  goal  to  produce  quality  products. 


150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virqinian-Pilol  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  Roanoke  Times  The  World-News  Roanoke.  Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CATCH-lines 

By  Leiiora  Willianison 

PERHAPS  ONE  OE  THE  WORLD’S  SPEEDIER  SEX 
CHANtJES  writes  Ric  Manning,  city  editor  of  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  Daily  Herald-Telephone,  in  a  note  suggesting  Catch¬ 
lines  might  be  interested  in  the  way  New  York  Times  News 
Service  sent  out  a  story  November  19  about  trans.sexualism. 

“which  is  the  business  of  sex  change  operations.”  When  the 
story  moved,  it  carried  a  byline  of  JAMES  E.  BRODY  of  the 
NYT  News  Service.  After  three  lengthy  takes,  however,  the 
Times  sent  over  an  urgent  ‘Must  Correction’  advising  editors 
to  change  the  byline  to  read;  By  J.\NE  E.  BRODY.”  i 

*  *  *  ] 

^fEDIA  TRUTH — “How’  do  you  expect  the  architecture  ! 

critic  of  the  W  ashington  Post  to  review  the  new  building  of  i 

the  Washington  Post? 

“Cautiously.” 

Thus  wrote  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  at  the  beginning  of  a  review- 
headlined  “Be  It  Ever  So  Humble.”  ! 

*  *  * 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY — This  classified  notice  appeared 
in  the  Natoma-Luray  (Kans.)  Independent:  “For  Sale  or  Rent 
— Large  modern  home  in  Paradise.”  There  really  is  a  Paradise 
in  Kansas,  that  is.  And  also  in  Arizona,  California.  Missouri, 

Montana,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and  Texas,  if  our  library  atlas 
is  a  guide. 

■«■  *  * 

FLO’^R  ER  BOX — “A  Houston  woman  says  someone  may  he 
holding  her  .\loe  plant  for  ransom,”  explained  an  .AP  lead. 

The  story  related  that  the  plant  was  stolen  from  Mrs.  Dixie 
Bell’s  house  and  she  put  up  a  notice  in  the  nearby  washateria 
offering  S.S  reward  for  its  return.  A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Bell 
got  a  letter  telling  her  to  mail  $10  to  a  post  office  box  number 
“if  you  ever  want  to  see  the  plant  alive  again.”  Portales  Neu  s- 
T rihnne  out  in  New  Mexico  used  the  story  page  one  in  a 
2-column  box  with  this  head:  “I’ll  bet  the  culprit  is  an  irate 
iris!” 

*  *  * 

THE  WAY  IT  IS— Greeting  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  on  page  one  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  for  opening  day 
of  their  recent  convention  was  this  Bill  Vaughan  Says  para- 
graph:  “Managing  editors  from  all  over  the  country  convene 
in  Kansas  City,  some  of  them  worried  tliat  they  will  he  missed 
hack  at  the  office  and  some  of  them  that  they  won’t  be.” 

*  *  * 

ELEVEN  YEARS  HAVE  PASSED  SINCE  HIS  DEATH 
notes  a  Henry  Kisor  review  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Pano¬ 
rama  for  a  biography  of  James  Thurher,  “The  Clocks  of  Co¬ 
lumbus.”  “His  world  grew  constantly  darker  until  his  death. 

Vi  riting  less  and  less,  he  gave  more  and  more  interviews  (liav- 
ing  been  a  newspaperman,  he  loved  the  press).  The  headline  on 
the  review.  “The  real  Thurher;  Great  jokes  from  little  achings 
grow”,  must  have  come  from  a  copy  editor  who  loves  Thurher’s 
drawings  and  writings. 

Reading  “he  loved  the  press”  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yester¬ 
day  walking  through  mid-town  New  York  with  the  completely 
blind  Thurher  (he  refused  to  use  a  cane  or  have  a  dog)  after 
a  radio  interview.  “Would  I  walk  with  him  hack  to  the  .Al¬ 
gonquin?”  Would  1  walk  with  him?  1  would  have  fought  off 
dragons  on  the  way  .  .  .  hut  it  was  only  lightly  that  he  put 
his  arm  through  mine  and  began  to  ask  about  my  newspaper 
background,  why  I  came  to  New  York  .  .  .  The  few  blocks 
were  constant  conversation.  And  he  knew  when  we  came  to  the 
hotel  elevator.  “I’ll  be  alright  now,”  he  said,  and  the  doors 
closed  after  him. 

*  •*•  * 

W'.ALK,  W.ALK,  W.ALK — That’s  what  you  have  to  do  to  he 
a  successful  photographer,  explained  Gordon  Converse,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  a  Region  1 
newsletter  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  .Association. 

Years  ago,  he  recalled,  when  he  was  searching  for  ways  to  do 
a  better  job.  a  leading  photographer  told  him  the  only  way 
to  find  the  unusual  picture  was  by  investigating  every  street, 
every  alley,  and  to  become  involved  with  every  single  thing 
that  is  happening. 
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When  you  advertise  in  Portland  newspapers^ 
well  give  you  a  lot  more  than  just  white  space. 


We’ll  also  give  you  information  on  how  to  succeed  in  the  stores  around  town.  And  almost  anything  else 

business  in  Portland,  Oregon.  \  you’d  like  to  know. 

Because  nobody  knows  the  market  the  But  while  we’re  offering  all  this  free  information, 

way  we  do.  In  fact,  last  year  our  AM  paper  \  \  we’d  like  to  inject  a  word  from  our  sponsor.  Us. 

was  Number  1  among  all  the  newspapers  in  \  -I " \  We’re  The  Oregonian  ^morning)  and  The  Ore- 
the  country  in  food  linage.  %  Journal  (evening).  Together  we  deliver  an 

So  we  know  the  stores  in  Portland  like  part  <  %  unduplicated  83%  of  the  1  million  Portland 

of  the  family.  If  you’d  like  some  of  our  inside  in-  \  %  t -A  metro  market. 

formation,  just  write  Richard  K.  Millison,  Market-  ,\ And  we  throw  in  over  half  the  state  at  no 
ing  Manager,  Oregonian  Publishing  Company,  extra  charge. 

Portland,  Oregon,  97201.  So  if  you’re  thinking  about  selling  anything  in 

We’ll  be  happy  to  tell  you  what  the  food  day  is  '  West,  think  about  us.  We  want  your  business  and 

in  Portland.  What  the  climate  is  like.  Who’s  who  in  we’re  willing  to  do  something  extra  to  get  it. 


Portland.  Oregon  97201,  Represented  nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers,  In  Seattle  by  G.  A.  Wellington. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

*  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  I9I2-I959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  June  30,  1972 — 26.061 
Renewal  rate — 76.97% 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 


National  press  ombudsman 

Plans  for  a  national  press  oinbiulsman,  announced  this  week  by  a 
I'ask  Forte  of  the  Twentieth  Tentnry  Fund,  are  ninth  broader  in 
scope  than  tlie  original  proposal  for  a  national  press  council  that 
other  groups  have  considered.  The  prospectus  says  the  “national  coun¬ 
cil,’’  or  whatever  it  is  finallv  calleil,  will  “serve  the  pidilic  by  pro¬ 
moting  accurate  and  fair  reporting  by  the  nation’s  jiress’’  and  will 
“tlefeml  the  jiress  when  either  government  or  public  sources  threaten 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  gather  and  report  the  news.” 

This  is  a  novel  and  refreshing  departure  from  proposals  that  such 
a  council  act  solely  as  the  watchdog  of  the  press. 

We  can’t  exactly  agree,  however,  with  the  Task  Force  finding  of 
“an  apparent  unres|)onsiveness  to  public  pressure  and  criticism” 
on  the  part  of  the  press.  It  has  seemed  to  ns  that  every  meeting  of 
newspaper  executives,  regardless  of  title,  has  reflected  an  increasing 
awareness  of  their  jiublic  responsibilities. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  a  national  press  ombudsman  will  come 
into  existence  and  its  main  function  will  be  to  investigate  public 
complaints  against  national  print  (newspajjers,  wire  services  and 
maga/ines)  and  electronic  media.  We  have  long  felt  and  frequently 
said  that  because  of  the  sheer  numbers  of  print  and  electronic  media 
in  this  conntrv,  and  because  of  the  local  nature  of  most  of  them 
(in  contrast  to  the  national  newspapers  in  other  countries)  the  task 
of  such  a  council  wotild  be  formidable.  It  all  depends,  of  course, 
on  whether  complaints  against  media  are  real  or  imagined,  substan¬ 
tive  or  inconsecpiential.  Therein  will  lie  the  answer  to  whether  such 
a  council  is  necessarv  or  not  and  whether  it  will  work  or  not. 

Viewing  versus  reading 

The  Television  Bureau  of  .Advertising  has  trotted  out  another 
survev  comparing  average  viewing  time  with  news|)aper  reading  time. 
1  he  statistical  trick  shoidd  be  obvious.  TvB  claims  the  average  work¬ 
ing  woman  watches  88  minutes  a  dav  and  the  non-working  woman  12,') 
minutes.  .So  what?  .Advertisers  arc  interested  in  who’s  watching  while 
those  .SO-second  commercials  are  on  the  air. 

AVhat  we  need  is  another  “flush  survey.”  Remember  almost  20 
years  ago  when  the  Water  Commissioner  of  Toledo,  ().,  discovered 
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the  strange  pbenomenon  of  a  clroj)  in  the  citv’s  water  pressure  every 
time  the  television  eommereials  came  on? 

How  many  times  has  the  husbaiul  or  wife  called  to  the  spouse  in  the 
other  room:  “I’ll  do  it  when  the  commercial  comes  on?”  and,  so  forth! 

Don  H  relax 

Two  prominent  contempt  of  court  cases  involving  a  New  jersey 
newsman  and  a  Harsard  jirofessor  have  endetl  because  the  Cir;md 
juries  which  indicted  them  have  been  terminated.  I'hat  does  not 
eliminate  the  issues,  however,  and  newsmen  should  not  relax.  Rejrort- 
er  William  F.  Farr  of  Los  .Angeles  has  been  put  back  in  jail  by  a  judge, 
not  a  grand  jury,  who  insists  on  using  the  newsman  as  a  tool  to  en¬ 
force  his  own  gag  order  against  attorneys  and  witnesses. 

EDITOR 
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letters 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

Most  American  newspapers  are  missing  a 
multi-million  dollar  market  by  not  conduct¬ 
ing  proper  columns  pertaining  to  stamps 
and  coins  for  collectors. 

Each  year  the  post  offices  of  the  world 
issue  some  5,000  face  different  postage 
stamps  with  some  10  to  15  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  eager  to  obtain  most  of  them.  In  fact, 
experts  feel  there  are  some  25  million 
Americans  now  taking  part  in  stamp  col¬ 
lecting  with  some  15  million  engaged  in 
some  phase  of  coin  collecting,  with  millions 
more  scanning  the  hobbies. 

One  of  each  new  stamp  issue  would  cost 
collectors  about  $10,000  per  year  in  the 
market,  not  counting  the  errors  of  special 
souvenir  issues. 

Coins  and  medals  would  cost  a  hit  less. 

While  many  collectors  do  not  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  new  issues  of  stamps  or  coins,  they 
spend  millions  to  gather  stamps  by  topics 
(space,  animals,  ships,  aircraft,  etc.), 
coins,  proof  sets  (mirror  finished  coins), 
medals,  etc.  Also,  the  hobby  accessory  field 
is  huge,  with  many  album  firms,  hook  pub¬ 
lishers,  investment  firms  plus  other  asso¬ 
ciated  businesses  seeking  advertising  out¬ 
lets. 

Many  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  feel 
that  the  hobby  world  is  for  “kids,”  and  they 
pay  a  staff  member  $10  or  $15  a  week  to 
cover  the  stamp  and  coin  heat.  This  is  very 
poor  posture  in  most  instances. 

It’s  big  business 

What  are  they  missing?  Frankly  stamps 
and  coins  are  BIG  BUSINESS  with  many 
dealers  and  nations  willing  to  spend  huge 
budgets  for  advertising,  also,  many  pub¬ 
lishers  wish  to  expose  material  a  la  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  type  ads.  The  Arab  nations 
have  found  a  “new  oil”  in  stamps  and 
coins. 

However,  most  of  the  major  firms  and 
nations  feel  that  the  current  crop  of  Ameri¬ 
can  stamp  and  coin  writers  merely  produce 
a  rehash  of  poor  editorial  content  that  is 
sent  out  gratis  as  press  releases  by  dealers 
and  nations  of  the  world.  .Some  stamp  firms 
send  albums,  or  some  supplies  to  the  col¬ 
umnist  and  for  this  they  get  a  plug. 

Or,  some  nations  send  examples  of  stamps 
or  coins  gratis  and  for  these  the  writer 
plugs  the  nation’s  wares. 

Most  any  Friday  or  Sunday  stamp  column 
in  continental  U.S.  is  filled  with  trivia,  and 
many  dealers  told  this  writer,  “Why  Ad¬ 
vertise?”  So.  instead  they  use  the  major 
trade  journals  as  Linns  W' eekly  Stamp 
News,  W'estern  Stamp  Collector,  Stamps 
and  others. 

The.se  trade  journals  are  for  the  most 
part  filled  with  many  pages  of  the  same 
trivia,  having  more  space  than  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper  hut.  they  are  filled  with 
reams  of  ads.  Some  writers  even  hoist  edi¬ 
torial  material  from  them. 

Exceptions  rewarded 

There  are  about  three  major  newspaper 
columnists  in  America  (two  in  New  York 
City,  one  in  Washington)  that  come  out 
with  refreshing  exclusives  from  time-to- 
time.  Their  papers  get  the  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  the  readers. 

All  papers  should  review  their  stamp/ 


coin  features,  it  is  part  of  the  world  news, 
financial  news  (speculation  is  heavy  in  both 
hobbies  at  this  time),  and  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  advertising,  plus  many  new  readers, 
can  be  obtained  via  proper  editorial  fea¬ 
tures. 

Further,  huge  auction  houses,  almost  a 
billion  dollar  market  per  year,  are  eager  to 
advertise  and  this  is  waiting  for  dailies  or 
weeklies  and  only  proper  editorial  features 
can  bring  it  to  them. 

JuLii's  Wkiss 

Cleveland.  0. 

Editor,  ff  eiss  Philatelic-Numismatic  Fea¬ 
tures. 

*  *  * 

QUE.STIONNAIRE 

Newsmen,  editors — please  answer  these 
questions  and  send  me  your  replies  as 
soon  as  possible; 

— Do  you  regard  the  Administration’s 
attempt  to  prevent  publication  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  Papers,  exclusive  of  their  actual  con¬ 
tent.  a  just  and  proper  defense  of  the  Re¬ 
public’s  security? 

— Do  you  actually  feel  that  the  threat  of 
such  court  action  would  prevent  you  from 
writing  or  publishing  such  a  story,  if  one 
fell  into  your  hands? 

— Do  you  think  the  Papers  had  any  value 
to  the  public,  informed  and  uninformed? 

— Should  a  newsman  make  a  promise  to 
not  reveal  sources  for  a  story  about  crime, 
corruption,  trial  evidence,  or  other  such 
matters,  if  that  newsman’s  source  could 
provide  additional  data  to  an  investigating 
i)ody? 

— Should  a  newsman  make,  or  honor, 
such  a  promise  when  his  source  is  merely 
revealing  data  already  in  the  hands  of  in¬ 
vestigating  authorities? 

— Do  you  feel  that  public  sympathy  would 
go  against  you  if  you,  or  your  writers,  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  a  promise  to  a  confidential 
source,  or  to  publish  “secret”  information 
you  decide  is  important  to  the  public? 

— Likewise,  would  you  use  a  story  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  cky  administration,  or  to 
some  of  your  advertisers?  This,  too,  is  a 
risk  in  which  public  support  is  vital. 

These  questions  will  not  be  new  to  you — 
hut  the  answers,  as  a  whole,  will  help  shed 
light  on  the  myth  or  truth  of  the  “erosion 
of  the  First  Amendment.” 

J.  Lance  Winckler 
Copyreader  I  editor,  P.  0.  Box  1012,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif.  91711. 

*  *  * 

‘ON  THE  OTHER  HAND’ 

I  was  interested  in  your  comments  on  the 
Elmo  Roper  findings  (November  4).  In  a 
conversation  about  the  relative  effect  of 
television  and  newspapers,  during  the  re¬ 
cent  campaign,  one  person  in  the  group 
said  he  always  felt,  after  hearing  one  of 
the  tv  specials,  like  saying,  “And  on  the 
other  hand  .  .  .”  He  always  felt  the  em¬ 
phasis  was  on  a  search  for  controversy, 
when  it  should  have  been  a  search  for 
facts  .  .  .  that  no  truths  were  uncovered. 
And  the  group  talking  agreed.  Somehow 
the  philosophy  of  newspaper  reporting 
hews  closer  to  the  facts  than  the  contro¬ 
versy. 

Ray  Pierce 

Dodge  City,  Kansas 

Editor,  the  High  Plains  Journal. 


PERFECT  POLL 

This  business  of  poll-taking  may  not  be 
as  complicated  as  it  seems. 

As  a  casual,  man  in  the  street  approach 
to  poll  taking,  I  tried  an  experiment.  On 
Sejitember  20.  I  sent  a  reporter  to  Journal 
.Sipiare  right  in  front  of  our  building  with 
instructions  to  stop  the  first  12  people  he 
saw  and  ask  them  who  they  preferred, 
Nixon  or  McGovern. 

There  were  8  for  Nixon  and  4  for  Mc¬ 
Govern.  For  the  next  .39  days,  we  had  a 
reporter  out  in  each  of  our  circulation  areas 
making  the  same  casual  approach  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  We  polled  a  total  of  468 
people.  The  Nixon  “vote”  was  61%  for 
Nixon  and  39%  for  McGovern. 

hen  the  smoke  cleared  after  election, 
Nixon  carried  Hudson  Countv  hv  exactlv 
61%! 

There  may  he  more  sophisticated  ways  of 
making  a  poll,  hut  this  one  finished  on  the 
nose. 

AuersT  Lockwood 

Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Editor,  the  Jersey  Journal. 

*  *  * 

EARLY  WOMEN’S  LIB 

For  the  record.  E&P  erred  (October  21) 
when  it  said  Ms.  Sara  Fitzgerald  is  the 
first  woman  student  to  hold  the  top  post 
of  editor  of  the  Michigan  Daily.  Elsie 
Pierce  was  editor  in  the  1937-38  academic 
year — hack  when  I  was  a  Daily  staffer. 
W’omen’s  Lib  has  been  around  longer  than 
many  appreciate. 

Stanley  M.  Swinton 

New  York 

Vicepresident  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  the  Associated  Press. 


Short  Takes 

Just  one  week-end  earlier  he  had  flown 
from  Camp  David  to  the  Wilkes  Barre 
area  devastated  by  Hurricane  Agwew  and 
promised  all-out  federal  recovery  help. — 
Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  .Yews. 

♦  *  * 

Colombo  has  been  in  a  coma  since,  and 
D  .  .  .  has  shifted  his  bodyguard  duties  to 
C  .  .  .’s  sons,  God  said. — New  York  Post. 

*  Hf 

The  spokesman  for  the  railroad  which 
transports  about  35,000  passengers  daily 
dead  on  arrival  ...  —  New  York  Post. 

♦  ♦  * 

She  studies  advance  directing  with  the 
late  Dr.  M  .  .  .  — Valpariso  (Ind.)  Vidette 
Messenger. 

♦  *  * 

Rose  got  to  the  plate  again  but  drew  a 
w’alk  from  reliver  George  Culver  on  a 
3-2  pitch,  drawing  more  moos  from  the 
crowd.  (Uncredited) 

♦  ♦  * 

The  annual  tuna  war  between  Ecuador 
and  U.S.  fisherman  has  begun  with  the 
seizure  of  eight  goats  ...  —  Lancaster 
(Penna.)  New  Era. 

*  *  * 

M  .  .  .  was  the  wife  of  256  of  the  Lithog¬ 
raphers. — Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  nmtising  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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WHAT  EXTRA 

DIMENSION 

MEANS. 

(In  terms  of 
headline  size.) 

When  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  began  carrying  se¬ 
lected  copy  from  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  on  its  wire  nearly 
two  years  ago,  it  promised  sub¬ 
scribers  an  extra  dimension  in 
service. 

And  to  its  clients,  about  half 
of  whom  edit  afternoon  news¬ 
papers,  the  new  partnership  is 
delivering  a  big,  new  dimension 
in  news  coverage.  Because  The 
Star-News  copy  provides  news 
it  develops  during  its  afternoon 
cycle  to  supplement  The  New 
York  Times  News  Service  own 
balanced  daily  report. 

Even  more.  The  Star-News  in¬ 
creases  the  size  of  that  dimen¬ 


sion  with  enterprise  that  pro¬ 
vides  front-page  exclusives  like 
the  one  shown  here,  featured  in 
a  banner  head  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  a  long-time  subscriber 
to  The  Times  wire. 

What  does  it  take  to  get  an 
exclusive  like  this? 

Several  weeks  before  the  elec¬ 
tion,  David  Kraslow,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star-News,  took  up  an 
idea  with  his  editor,  Newbold 
Noyes,  and  his  managing  editor, 
Charles  Seib: 

To  try  for  an  interview  with 
the  President  to  be  published  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  election  if  he 
won. 

The  objective?  To  inform 
readers  about  the  shape  of  the 
national  administration  over  the 
next  four  years. 

With  Noyes,  Seib  and  World 
Editor  Lyle  Denniston,  Kraslow 
outlined  a  number  of  questions 
for  Garnett  D.  Horner,  the  news¬ 
paper's  White  House  corres¬ 
pondent,  to  ask  the  President. 


The  complete  interview— a  sig¬ 
nificant,  even  historical,  news 
event  marking  the  1972  election 
—was  transmitted  for  same-day 
publication  to  more  than  350 
newspapers  at  home  and  abroad 
by  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service. 

What  does  it  take  to  get  ex¬ 
clusive  material  like  this? 

Just  a  collect  call  to  R.  R. 
Buckingham,  editor  and  general 
manager,  or  Richard  Long,  man¬ 
ager,  at  (212)  556-7087. 

The  New  York 
Times 

News  Service 

229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  556-7087 
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National  press  ombudsman 
may  be  in  action  in  1973 


Plans  for  a  national  institution  charged 
with  the  dual  responsibility  of  monitoring 
the  press  and  defending  it  against  public 
attacks  were  set  in  motion  this  week  by  a 
Task  Force  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund. 

As  a  first  step,  the  Task  Force  desig¬ 
nated  Rodger  Traynor,  a  former  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court,  as 
chairman  of  the  national  council  and  head 
of  a  committee  of  draft  plans  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  finance  so  it  may  begin  oper¬ 
ations  next  year. 

The  national  council  would  “serve  the 
public  by  promoting  accurate  and  fair  re- 
I)orting  by  the  nation’s  i)ress’’  and  would 
“defend  the  press  when  either  government 
or  public  sources  threaten  the  freedom  of 
the  press  to  gather  and  report  the  news.” 

In  its  report,  the  Ta.sk  Force,  which  has 
been  working  for  15  months,  had  formal 
press  councils  in  mind,  including  tho.se  in 
Britain,  Sweden,  New  Zealand  and  some 
U.S.  communities.  But  the  report  de¬ 
scribed  the  national  council  as  an  “om¬ 
budsman”  that  would  investigate  com- 
jdaints  brought  by  both  the  public  and  the 
press. 

The  Task  Force,  assembled  by  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  a  non-profit  re¬ 
search  organization,  included: 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Votei's; 

C.  Donald  Peterson,  associate  justice  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  who  has 
had  a  role  in  the  Minnesota  Press  Coun¬ 
cil  ; 

Alfred  Balk,  visiting  editor  of  the 
Coliotihia  JnKDifilism  Review,  whose  back¬ 
ground  paper  on  the  press  council  move¬ 
ment  was  included  in  the  Task  Force  re¬ 
port  ; 

Barry  Bingham  Sr.,  Louisville  Conrier- 
Jouryinl  and  Times; 

Stimson  Bullitt,  King  Broadcasting 
Company,  Seattle; 

Hodding  Carter  III,  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times; 

Robert  Chandler,  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin; 
a  pioneer  in  local  press  councils; 

Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology ; 

Hartford  N.  Gunn  Jr.,  Public  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Washington; 

Richard  Harwood,  Washington  Post; 
former  omhud.sman ; 

Louis  Martin,  Chicago  Defender; 

John  B.  Oakes,  \ew  York  Times; 

Paul  Reardon,  associate  justice  of  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court; 

Richard  Salant,  CBS  News; 

Jesse  Unruh,  Los  Angeles  legislator 
and  attorney. 

Because  it  found  a  growing  concentra¬ 
tion  of  news  organizations  in  the  United 


States  and  an  apparent  unresponsiveness 
to  public  ])ressure  and  criticism,  the  Task 
Force  called  for  a  iiational  body  that  will 
be  free  of  government  control  or  journal¬ 
istic  influence.  Its  main  function  will  be  to 
investigate  public  complaints  against  na¬ 
tional  print  and  electronic  media — the  na¬ 
tional  wire  services,  the  supplemental 
wire  services,  the  national  news  chains, 
national  weekly  news  magazines,  broad¬ 
cast  networks  and  public  television  and 
radio. 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  noted  that 
neither  the  public  nor  the  national  news 
media  have  been  able  to  obtain  detached 
a!ul  independent  appraisals  of  press  per¬ 
formance  or  threats  to  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion.  The  proposed  council,  it  said,  will 
take  on  these  tasks  in  the  public  interest. 

The  15-member  council  will  be  drawn 
from  journalism  and  the  public  by  the 
working  committee.  The  council  will  have 
no  coercive  power,  but  rely  solely  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  public  and  the  media  in 
making  known  its  findings. 

Apart  from  investigating  and  reporting 
on  complaints,  the  council  will  initiate  its 
own  studies  concerning  infringements, 
real  and  potential,  on  the  right  to  report 
the  news. 

The  Task  Force  said  that  it  favored  the 
setting  up  of  local,  state  and  regional 
councils,  but  it  felt  that  there  was  a  defin¬ 
ite  need  for  a  national  body  that  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  councils. 

It  is  expected  that  the  council  will  begin 
operations  early  in  197.1,  according  to  M. 
J.  Rossant,  director  of  the  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Fund. 

• 

Tv  host  won’t  name 
juror  who  called  him 

The  newest  subject  of  court  efforts  to 
make  a  newsman  divulge  his  source  of 
information  is  Harry  Thornton,  co-ho.st  on 
a  talk  show  on  WDEF-tv  station  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tenn. 

Judge  Tillman  Grant  of  Criminal  Court 
has  ordered  Thornton  to  appear  before 
him  December  5  to  face  a  contempt  of 
court  citation  if  he  refuses  to  tell  a  grand 
jury  the  name  of  a  telephone  caller  whose 
remarks  he  aired  November  22. 

Thornton  said  he  would  to  to  jail,  if 
necessary,  before  he  would  reveal  the  call¬ 
er’s  identity  without  permission.  The  call¬ 
er  had  identified  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  grand  jury  which  is  investigating  the 
affairs  of  a  former  city  judge.  He  de¬ 
clared  the  probe  was  “a  whitewash.”  The 
grand  jury  asked  Thornton  to  name  the 
caller  but  he  lefused  to  do  so. 


106  New  England 
dailies  in  study 
by  12  journalists 

The  Markle  Foundation  of  New  York 
has  announced  a  $45,252  grant  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Massachusetts  for  a  survey  and 
evaluation  of  New  England  daily  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  survey  is  co-sponsored  by  the  New 
England  Daily  Newsi)aper  Association, 
the  New  England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  and  the  regional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

The  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Survey  will  he  the  first  systematic  evalua¬ 
tion  of  106  dailies. 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Evening  News  of  Southbridge,  Mass., 
will  direct  the  survey  and  serve  on  the 
University’s  faculty  as  a  visiting  profes¬ 
sor.  Ghiglione  directed  last  year’s  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  an 
evaluation  of  41  of  the  state’s  45  dailies. 

Prof.  Howard  M.  Ziff,  director  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  studies  at  UMass,  will  be  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  new  survey.  Twelve 
experienced  journalists  will  collect  the 
survey  data  and  write  evaluatory  essays 
on  each  paper.  They  will  conduct  inter¬ 
views  at  the  papers  under  review  and 
study  issues  over  a  one-month  period. 

The  evaluators  will  gather  such  materi¬ 
al  as:  proportion  of  news-editorial  copy  to 
advertising,  wii'e  service  and  other  syndi¬ 
cated  material  used  and  its  i)roportion  to 
locally-generated  copy,  the  staffing  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  newspapers,  the  proportion  of 
national,  state  and  local  news  printed,  and 
the  extent  of  State  House  coverage. 

The  final  report  is  scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  late  May. 

Three  evaluators  have  been  chosen. 
They  are: 

Herbert  Brucker,  former  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  past  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  author  of  “Freedom  of  Information” 
and  other  hooks  about  the  press; 

John  R.  Herbeit,  former  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  found¬ 
er  and  first  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Pi’ess  Association  Technical 
Center  and  winner  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  Award; 

Forrest  W.  Seymour,  former  editor  of 
the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  and 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial 
writing. 

In  announcing  the  grant,  Lloyd  Mor- 
risett,  president  of  the  Markle  Founda¬ 
tion,  said,  “We  believe  that  this  project  is 
a  noteworthy  continuation  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  profession’s  interest  in  maintaining 
high  standards  of  performance.” 

The  Markle  Foundation  has  supported 
several  projects  in  Journalism,  including 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review. 
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New  steps  taken 
to  release  Farr, 
branded  ‘martyr’ 

William  T.  Farr,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
reporter,  was  back  in  jail  this  week  while 
his  lawyers  tried  more  legal  moves  to 
clear  him  from  contempt  of  court  charges. 

Soon  after  Superior  Court  Judge 
Charles  H.  Older  had  branded  Farr  “a 
martyr  without  a  cause”  and  sent  him 
back  (November  27)  to  serve  an  indefinite 
prison  term,  attorney  Mark  Hurwitz 
asked  the  California  Supreme  Court  to 
review’  a  habeas  corpus  petition,  already 
rejected  last  week  by  the  California  Court 
of  Appeals,  but  the  state’s  high  court 
threw  it  out. 

Farr’s  ground  for  appeal  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  protected  by  Califor¬ 
nia’s  news  shield  law  when  he  obtained 
information  in  confidence  from  lawyers 
involved  in  the  murder  trial  of  Charles 
Manson  in  1970.  Farr  w’as  then  a  reporter 
for  the  Los  Agncles  Herald  Examiner 
which  published  his  story,  based  on  a  tran¬ 
script  of  pretrial  testimony  by  Virginia 
Graham,  that  Manson  was  plotting  the 
murders  of  several  Hollywood  celebrities. 

Judge  Older  has  been  trying  since  Octo¬ 
ber  8,  1970  to  learn  from  Farr  which  of  the 
eight  lawyers  in  the  Manson  trial  gave 
him  the  information  in  violation  of  a  court 
-imposed  gag  on  them.  Fair  has  not  lieen 
charged  with  breach  of  the  court  order 
but  he  has  refused  to  name  his  sources. 

Judge  Older  had  been  informed  that 
Farr  had  the  material  and  asked  him  in 
the  privacy  of  his  chambers  w’here  he  had 
gotten  it.  Farr  declined  to  say  and  the 
judge  conceded  he  was  protected  by  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  statute. 

Farr,  at  about  the  time  the  Manson 
trials  were  ending  (March  1971),  left  the 
Herald-Examiner  to  w'ork  as  an  aide  to 
the  district  attorney.  Judge  Older,  taking 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  shield  law' 
did  not  then  protect  former  reporters,  or¬ 
dered  Farr  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  held  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
divulge  his  sources.  (The  shield  law  has 
been  amended  to  include  protection  for 
former  reporters.) 

Farr  again  refused  and  was  convicted 
of  contempt.  A  jail  sentence  was  stayed 
pending  a  line  of  appeals.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  early  last 
month  declined  to  review  the  case. 

At  a  hearing,  November  6,  Farr 
maintained  his  silence  and  was  remanded 
to  jail.  He  spent  four  hours  theie  before 
being  released  on  a  w-rit  of  habeas  corpus 
in  which  Farr’s  attorney  contended  that 
Older  had  lost  jurisdiction  in  the  case  a 
year  after  the  Manson  trials  had  ended. 
Rejection  of  this  appeal  returned  the  case 
to  Older  who  summoned  Farr  before  him 
(November  27)  and  gave  him  a  last 
chance  to  answ'er  the  questions  as  to  his 
source. 

Attorneys  quizzed 

For  the  second  time,  attorneys  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Manson  case  were  put  under 
oath  and  questioned.  In  court  each  denied 
being  Farr’s  source  and  each  said  that 


William  T.  Farr 


Farr  should  be  released  from  his  pledges 
of  confidentiality  to  name  his  sources. 

But  Farr  told  the  court  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  six  attorneys — originally 
there  were  eight  in  the  ca.se;  one  died 
while  the  trial  was  in  session  and  one  was 
absent  from  court  Monday — notwithstand¬ 
ing,  he  had  previously  l)een  “l>eseeched”  to 
ignore  their  waivers  of  his  confidentiality 
in  the  courtroom. 

Older  declared  that  Farr  “  .  .  .  has  a 
strong  desire  to  become  a  martyr.  He 
apparently  wants  to  go  to  jail.” 

“Either  that  or  you  have  made  some 
kind  of  under-the-table  agreement  w'ith 
the  lawyers,”  the  judge  added. 

After  consultation  with  his  attorney, 
Farr  put  on  record  his  objections  to  the 
judge’s  remarks  saying  “I  take  that  as  a 
peisonal  slur.” 

The  judge  called  Farr  “a  martyr  with¬ 
out  a  cause.” 

Older’s  personal  attitude  toward  F’air 
may  eventually  play  a  part  in  the  report¬ 
er’s  appeal  to  obtain  freedom.  Huiwitz 
charged  in  the  habeas  corpus  |)etition  that 
Judge  Older  “is  so  personally  embroiled 
in  controver.sy”,  with  Farr,  that  his  im¬ 
partiality  must  he  questioned. 

P'arr’s  .sympathizers  have  launched  a 
massive  “Get  Farr  Out”  protest  and  fund¬ 
raising  diive,  with  bumper  stickers,  pos¬ 
ters  and  letterheads.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  is  continuing  his  salary  while  he’s 
imprisoned. 

• 

Chicago  Today  omits 
Saturday  and  Sunday 

Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  of  Chica¬ 
go  Today  will  be  suspended  January  1, 
197.‘1  and  the  newspajjer  will  be  printed  as 
a  five-day  evening  publication. 

Lloyd  Wendt  said  Today’s  Saturday  and 
Sunday  home  delivery  subscribers  will  re¬ 
ceive  Saturday  and  Sunday  editions  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Wendt  said  the  Monday-through-Friday 
Today  had  increased  its  circulation  and 
had  made  gains  in  advertising. 


Two  unions  give 
contract  notice 
in  New  York 

Reacting  to  the  Pay  Board’s  reduction 
of  a  wage  increase,  two  unions,  the  Mail¬ 
ers  (ITU)  and  the  Newspaper  Deliverers, 
announced  this  week  that  they  are  termi¬ 
nating  their  contracts  with  the  four  major 
New  York  City  dailie.s. 

The  Pay  Board  had  ruled  that  an  11'^ 
wage  increase,  paid  since  April  1,  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  8'>,  effective  this 
week.  Under  the  terms  of  the  three-year 
contract  between  the  papers  and  the 
unions,  signed  in  1970,  any  union  could 
terminate  it  if  a  scheduled  pay  increase 
was  altered  by  government  order.  (E&P 
November  18.) 

There  was  no  immediate  thieat  of 
strike  by  either  of  the  unions,  complying 
with  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
for  a  60-day  notice  of  termination.  The 
heads  of  the  unions  said  they  were  anxi¬ 
ous  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  with  the 
paper.s — the  \ews,  the  Times,  the  Post, 
and  the  Long  Island  Press. 

The  Newspapei-  Guild  of  New  York  said 
it  would  appeal  the  Pay  Board  rollback  of 
wages,  and  Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  said  he 
was  seeking  a  clarification  from  the  Pay 
Board  as  to  whether  an  8'f  pay  increase 
could  he  obtained  under  a  new  contract 
now  or  only  the  guideline  limit  of  b.b 
would  be  allowed.  Action  on  contract  ter¬ 
mination  would  be  left  to  the  union  mem- 
ber.ship  after  word  is  received  from  the 
Pay  Board,  Powers  said.  The  contracts 
expire  March  .11. 

A  Pay  Board  s))okesman  in  Washington 
said  no  communication  had  been  received 
from  any  of  the  unions  up  to  November 
:!0. 

• 

Klein  doubts  need 
for  U.S.  shield  law 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  President  Nixon’s 
communications  director,  has  “serious 
doubts”  about  the  need  for  a  federal  law 
to  piotect  leporters  from  being  forced  to 
reveal  confidential  infoi  mation  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

“I  have  serious  doubts  for  the  need  of  a 
federal  shield  law,”  Klein  said,  adding  the 
j)rohlem — if  one  existed — was  up  to  the 
states  to  solve. 

Klein  was  interviewed  on  NBC’s  “To¬ 
day”  show  (November  27)  as  part  of  a 
panel  on  jjress  freedom. 

Klein’s  views  corresponded  with  those 
exi)re.ssed  by  President  Nixon  recently  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  freedom 
of  information  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Robert  G. 
Fichenberg,  executive  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Fichenberg  repoi  ted  this  week  that  the 
ASNE  board  of  directors  had  gone  on 
record  as  favoring  a  federal  shield  law 
that  grants  “unqualified  protection  to  the 
I)ress  in  the  gathering  and  processing  of 
news  for  public  dissemination.”  Several 
bills  are  before  Congress. 
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War  reporters 
are  honored  in 
the  Pentagon 

A  long  corridor  in  the  Pentagon  was 
dedicated  (November  21)  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  “in  honor  of  those 
correspondents  who  lost  their  lives  while 
reporting  to  the  American  people  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  U.S.  armed  forces  around  the 
world.” 

The  names  of  60  correspondents  killed 
in  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  are  inscribed  on  a  plaque 
in  an  alcove  at  one  end  of  the  corridor. 
That  section  of  the  Pentagon,  hereafter  to 
be  known  as  the  “Correspondents  Cor¬ 
ridor”,  houses  the  press  room  and  the 
offices  of  the  Defense  Department’s  public 
information  division. 

Dedicating  the  corridor.  Secretary 
Laird  said  that  the  newsmen  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  three  wars  “knew,  as  we 
know  today,  that  a  strong  free  press  and  a 
strong  free  country  are  inseparable.” 

“We  have  tried  here  to  conduct  our¬ 
selves  professionally  in  our  relationship 
with  those  of  you  in  the  news  media,”  the 
Secretary  said.  “We  have  made  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  have  apologized  for  them. 

“We  need  not  apologize  for  the  adver¬ 
sary  relationship  of  government  and  the 
press.  Instead,  we  should  praise  it  and  we 
should  pre.serve  it.  And,  as  we  go  about 
our  Constitutional  business  of  being  ad¬ 
versaries,  we  should  avoid  becoming  an¬ 
tagonists.  As  Secretary  of  Defense,  I 
thank  American  news  media  for  the  work 
that  they  do.” 


IN  CORRESPONDENTS'  CQRRIDOR  of  the  Pentagon  in  Washington,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  dedicates  gallery  of  dead  war  correspondents'  portraits. 


U.S.  newsmen  whose  names  are  in  Washington  shrine 


WORLD  WAR  II 

JOHN  J.  ANDREW.  United  Press. 

Ralph  BARNES,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

ROBERT  BELLAIRE,  Collier's  Weekly. 

ASAHEL  BUSH,  Associated  Press. 

JOHN  R.  CASHMAN,  International  News  Service. 
WILLIAM  CHICKERING.  Time-Life. 

RAYMOND  CLAPPER.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
HARRY  E.  CROCKEH.  Associated  Press. 

FRANK  J.  CUHEL.  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
BYRON  DARNTON.  New  York  Times. 

HAROLD  DENNY,  New  York  Times. 

FREDERICK  FAUST  (MaxBrand).  Harper's. 

JOHN  F.  FRANKISH,  United  Press. 

STANLEY  W.  GUNN,  Ft.  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
DeWITT  HANCOCK.  Associated  Press. 

GEORGE  BEDE  IRVIN.  Associated  Press. 

MELVILLE  JACOBY.  Time-Life. 

HAROLD  KULICK.  Popular  Science. 

LUCIEN  A.  LABAUDT.  Life. 

DAVID  LARDNER.  New  Yorker. 

BEN  MILLER.  Baltimore  Sun. 

WEBB  MILLER.  United  Press. 

JOSEPH  MORTON.  Associated  Press. 

FREDRICK  C.  PAINTON.  Reader's  Digest. 

DAMIEN  PARER,  Paramount  News. 

HARRY  L.  PERCY,  United  Press. 

ROBERT  P.  POST.  New  York  Times. 

FRANK  PRIST.  Acme  Newspictures. 

ERNEST  T.  PYLE.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

BEN  ROBERTSON.  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
WILLIAM  T.  SHENKEL.  Newsweek. 

JACK  SINGER.  International  News  Service. 

BRYDON  TAVES.  United  Press. 

JOHN  B.  TERRY.  Chicago  Daily  News. 

CARL  TUSGAARD.  Acme  Newspictures. 

TOM  TREANOR,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

KOREA 

FRANK  EMERY.  International  News  Service. 

WILSON  FIELDER.  Time-Life. 

ALBERT  L.  HINTON,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Journal  &  Guide. 
KEN  INOUYE.  Telenews. 

WILLIAM  R.  MOORE.  Associated  Press. 

RAY  RICHARDS.  International  News  Service. 
CHARLES  ROSECRANS.  International  News  Service. 
JAMES  O.  SUPPLE.  Chicago  Sun-Times. 


VIETNAM 

LARRY  BURROWS.  Life. 

ROBERT  CAPA,  Life. 

SAM  CASTAN,  Look. 

DICKIE  CHAPELLE.  free  lance. 

CHARLES  EGGLESTON  United  Press  International. 
ROBERT  J.  ELLISON,  free  lance. 

FRANK  FROSCH.  United  Press  International. 
RONALD  D.  GALLAGHER,  free  lance. 

BERNARD  KOLENBERG,  Associated  Press. 

GERALD  G.  MILLER.  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
OLIVER  NOONAN.  Associated  Press. 

KENT  POTTER,  United  Press  International. 

JERRY  ROSE,  free  lance. 

PHILIPPA  SCHUYLER.  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union- 
Leader. 

GEORGE  SYVERTSON,  CBS. 

PIETER  G.  RONALD  VAN  THIRL,  free  lance. 

• 


Press  aids  price  control 

Britain’s  price  watchdog.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe,  this  week  itraised  the  national 
newspaiters  for  helping  in  the  effort  to 
control  inflation  and  called  on  local  palters 
also  to  carry  “consumer  critiques”.  He 
said  he  regarded  the  press  as  “one  voice 
for  the  consumer.” 

• 


Front  page  ad 

The  first  paid  classified  ad  placed  before 
9  a.m.  each  day  is  put  on  the  front  page 
of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle. 


A  PLACE  OF  HONOR  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  late  Ernie  Pyle,  noted  World  War  II  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 
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Copy  editors  give  attention 
to  problem  of  credibility 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Copy  editors  have  a  lot  to  offer  in  help¬ 
ing  to  close  the  newspaper-reader  credi¬ 
bility  gap,  and  52  men  and  women  from 
about  40  newspajjers  showed  their 
willingness  to  learn  more  about  such  tech¬ 
niques  at  a  workshoi)  in  St.  Louis  last 
weekend. 

The  Mid- America  Press  Institute, 
foimed  15  seminars  ago  (April,  1968)  for 
the  continuing  education  of  newsroom  per¬ 
sonnel,  had  representation  from  13  states, 
including  a  couple  not  in  the  mid-.\merica 
mainstream — Louisana  and  North  Caroli¬ 
na. 

The  workshop,  pi’esented  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
had  as  co-chairmen  Bert  Talley,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Karl  Monroe,  CoUins- 
ville  (Ill.)  Herald,  and  the  following 
“lu'ofessors:”  Bill  Gress,  St.  Lo^us  Globe- 
Democrat;  John  Focht,  .Alton  (Ill.)  Tele- 
ffraph;  Robert  Sink,  Champaign-T’rbana 
(Ill.)  Courier,  and  Dr.  George  C.  Brown, 
SIU. 

With  the  participants  split  into  three 
groups,  metro,  medium  and  small,  the 
workshop  consumed  nearly  two  days, 
jiroviding  assistance,  advice  and  invalu¬ 
able  instiuctional  tips.  These  included 
page  one  critiques  and  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing  examination. 

The  editors  had  sent  in  copies  of  their 
newspapers  befoi’ehand  to  be  ci'itiqued 
and  Talley,  veteran  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Post-Dispatch,  had  checked  the  gener¬ 
al  news  pages  of  35  prior  to  the  workshop 
sessions. 

Comments  at  the  opening  round-table 
for  large  newspapers  06  editors  partici¬ 
pating)  made  it  clear  that  copy  readers 
consider  themselves  to  be  advocates  of  the 
reader  and  a  writer’s  best  friend;  that 
immersion  in  stories  by  rei)orters  tends  to 
make  them  leave  some  background  materi¬ 
al  out  of  stories,  with  the  assumption  the 
I'eader  knows. 

Questions  of  fairness  in  coverage  of  a 
murder  case  were  pointed  up.  One  paper 
editorially  had  explained,  in  effect,  why  it 
had  rejOTited  a  story  and  the  attendant 
writing.  In  this  respect,  it  was  clear  that 
in  cases  of  newspaper  competition  report¬ 
ing  of  an  important  story  tends  to  dwell 
more  on  detail  and  various  sidebar  facets. 

Label  backgrounders 

The  matter  of  pictures  arose,  prompting 
one  editor  to  remark  that  “a  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words  unless  you  have  a 
thousand  words.”  Label  heads  for  back¬ 
grounders,  keeping  the  main  story  from 
running  too  long,  is  generally  favored. 

One  editor  believed  too  much  attribution 
leaves  the  reader  without  enough  to  do  in 
jierusing  the  story.  Another  observed  that 
taking  a  lot  of  license  with  what  headlines 
can  say  results  in  the  use  of  more  inter¬ 
esting  heads. 

Talley,  in  a  summation  of  his  35-paper 


search  for  good  and  inferior  editing,  good 
and  mediocre  heads,  found  it  interesting 
to  see  how  different  i)apers  reacted  to  the 
day’s  news. 

One  jiaper  had  tw'o  articles  on  Ezra 
Pound  on  lA,  a  straight  news  story  and  a 
sidebar.  It  carried  the  wholesale  price  in¬ 
dex  inside  on  2.4.  Most  papers  identified 
Pound  as  a  poet;  one  chose  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  World  War  II  fascist  broadcast¬ 
er  as  the  headline  point. 

Some  papers  had  no  uniform  way  of 
identifying  prominent  persons.  One  had 
Senatoi-  McGovern  identified  three  ways 
the  first  time  he  was  referred  to  in  differ¬ 
ent  stories. 

Talley  said  a  space  saver  used  on  the 
Post-Dispatch  is  dispensing  with  quotation 
marks  around  brief  quotes — two  too  three 
words.  He  ventured  that  more  than  half 
of  partial  quotes  can  be  eliminated. 

The  P-D  also  stiikes  out  many  police 
blotter  ages,  particularly  in  stories  from  a 
distance  where  a  pei'son’s  age  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  at  hand  and  adds 
nothing  for  the  reader. 

Talley  opposed  the  reaction  of  wire 
services  to  adding  the  party  identification 
and  state  to  every  name  out  of  Congress 
every  time  it  is  used.  In  cases  where  it  is 
obvious  the  writer  is  mentioning  only 
Democrats  the  (Dem)  after  the  senator’s 
or  representative’s  name  is  unnecessary. 

\o  dependenl  clauses 

There  is  a  P-D  aversion  to  so-called 
dependent  clauses  such  as:  “Born  in 
Iowa,  he  worked  on  two  newspapers  in 
Illinois  before  coming  to  St.  Louis.  There 
aie  too  many  such  phrases,  particularly  in 
obituaries. 

Far  too  many  dashes  in  most  wire  copy. 
Many  times  commas  will  do.  No  exact 
estimates  on  crowds  in  open  places,  par¬ 
ticularly  political  crowds. 

Some  of  the  more  common  faults  Talley 
discussed  in  his  critique  included  ellipsis, 
which  is  the  writing  of  a  headline  without 
what  many  regaid  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  verb.  This  elision  is  common,  Talley 
said,  but  not  the  best  practice.  A  sample: 

Cuba  Says  Hijackers  Under  Arrest. 

The  “.4.re”  is  missing. 

In  almost  all  cases  a  simple  inversion  of 
the  head  makes  it  acceptable.  If  it  said 
Hijackers  Under  Arrest,  Cuba  Says,  only 
a  comma  has  been  added  to  the  head,  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned,  hut  the  stone 
has  been  rolled  away  in  the  matter  of 
ellipsis. 

Acronyms:  Certainly  acceptable  (as 
COPE,  Committee  on  Political  Education) 
aftei'  they  are  identified  the  first  time. 
But  use  of  unfamiliar  abbreviations 
should  be  dispensed  with. 

Unnecessary  attribution:  Cost  of  living 
index  is  a  sample.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
attribute  every  statement  to  the  govern¬ 


ment  after  once  saying  so. 

Misplaced  time  as  an  adjective:  The 
October  2  accident,  instead  of  the  accident 
October  2  because  the  October  2  accidents 
sounds  as  if  there  wei-e  several  accidents 
being  written  about  instead  of  a  single 
accident. 

Magic  word  in  first  line 

Talley  cautioned  that  the  magic  word  of 
a  head  should  be  in  the  first  line  and  he 
was  asked: 

Does  a  reader  notice  a  weak  line? 

Yes,  it  would  be  hoped  that  the  first  line 
contain  a  thought. 

The  matter  of  Action  Lines  or  Hotlines 
(l)ublic  service  columns)  came  up  and  it 
was  remarked  that  one  large  paper  be¬ 
lieved  the  column  had  worn  out  its  wel¬ 
come. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  Times  where  a  reporter  suiwey 
throughout  the  city  showed  it  has  98  per¬ 
cent  readership.  The  column  has  run  on 
jiage  one  for  about  two  years. 

Talley  closed  a  2 -hour  session  that 
lasted  well  into  the  evening  after  a  mid¬ 
morning  start  on  other  subjects  with  these 
no-noes: 

Foreseeable  future.  How  far  is  that? 
There  is  no  reason  for  use  of  this  expres¬ 
sion. 

Many  times  the  word  “staged”  comes 
across  in  copy  when  nothing  was  staged. 

There  should  be  a  continuing  fight 
against  use  of  the  word  “reportedly,”  Tal¬ 
ley  concluded. 

Focht,  discussing  heads,  prefaced  his 
remarks  and  questions  with:  What  is  a 
headline  supposed  to  do?  As  he  brought 
up  story  examples  and  had  his  small  pa¬ 
per  participants  write  heads  for  them  he 
had  these  observations: 

The  slowest  head  writers  are  ones  who 
try  to  say  too  much. 

The  best  way  is  to  “find  out  how'  well 
you  can  write  heads  in  the  space  alloted. 

Some  newspaper  executives  have  the 
theory  that  newsnrint  costs  so  much  it 
should  be  filled  with  ink. 


Michele  Atkinson,  who  placed  one  ad  in 
the  Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  telling 
why  the  voters  should  elect  her  Muskegon 
County  drain  commissioner,  is  fixing  to 
have  the  job  abolished. 

The  Chronicle,  which  endorsed  her  can¬ 
didacy,  said  it  did  so  on  her  promise  to 
have  the  post  junked.  She  will  do  just 
that  when  she  takes  office  on  January  1, 
according  to  her  father,  William  May, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chronicle. 

May  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
newspaper’s  endorsement  of  her  candidacy 
and  he  was  dubious  about  the  success  of  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  in  which  she 
will  request  the  job  abolishment.  If  she  is 
turned  down.  May  said,  she  will  serve  in 
the  office. 

Mrs.  Atkinson  won  the  election  by  more 
than  1,000  votes,  defeating  Patrick  Buck- 
ley,  drain  commissioner  for  22  years.  She 
said  she  ran  to  “fill  out  the  ticket”  be¬ 
cause  no  other  Republican  wanted  to  con¬ 
test  Buckley.  He  didn’t  advertise. 


Ad  helps  candidate 
aiming  to  kill  job 
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48  days  after  ruinous  fire: 
rolling  again  on  a  new  press 

By  Paul  Jones 


There  was  some  mild  astonishment,  to 
say  the  least,  Monday  mornings,  October  9, 
when  approximately  14,000  subscribers  to 
the  Titnes  and  Democrat  of  Orangeburg, 
S.C.,  opened  their  eyes  to  the  top  headline 
on  Page  1.  The  headline  announced  that 
fire  had  gutted  the  newspaper’s  building, 
and  the  accompanying  stories  matter-of- 
factly  reported  the  news. 

Some  were  astonished  enough  to  call  in 
and  say  so,  even  adding  that  they  couldn’t 
quite  understand  how  it  was  done  and 
that  it  seemed  impossible.  They  didn’t  get 
much  argument  on  that  point  from  the 
tired  staffers. 

Inside  the  paper  and  on  the  front  page, 
photographs  provided  elaboration.  Fire¬ 
men  were  shown  pumping  water  into  the 
smoking  shell  of  the  building.  Men  were 
hauling  desks  and  filing  cabinets  out  of 
the  front  door.  The  editor-publisher,  Dean 
B.  Livingston,  was  standing  in  water  up 
to  his  ankles  watching  the  place  go  up  in 
smoke. 

Valuable  records  saved 

It  was  not  until  two  days  later  that 
employees  learned  that  the  most  valuable 
records  had  been  saved.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  else  was  ruined,  including  the  press. 
A  few  small  business  machines  were 
saved. 

Rumors  had  circulated  over  town  that 
someone  had  been  trapi)ed  in  the  building. 
The  rumors  were  true  to  an  extent.  News 
editor  Jack  Odom  had  smelled  what  he 
took  to  be  burning  electrical  wiring  when 
he  had  checked  in  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
had  looked  around  and  found  nothing,  but 
when  he  was  trying  to  return  upstairs 
from  the  composing  area,  he  ran  into 
dense  smoke.  He  was  trapped  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  he  couldn’t  get  through  the 
smoke  to  the  one  front  door  for  which  he 
had  a  key.  In  the  warehouse  to  his  rear, 
the  windows  were  boarded  up,  but  he 
quickly  found  the  one  that  was  not  hoard¬ 
ed,  broke  it  out  with  a  chair  and  stepped 
outside  under  close  surveillance  of  a  po¬ 
liceman  from  the  next-door  police  station. 

By  all  rights,  it  would  seem,  there 
should  have  been  no  newspaper  after  the 
fire  had  sent  a  spiral  of  smoke  rising  over 
the  community  of  20,000,  attracting  spec¬ 
tators  from  miles  around,  but  there  it 
was — in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers  the 
next  morning. 

It  took  some  doing,  as  did  the  next  four 
weeks  of  uninterrupted  publication.  The 
first  edition  the  day  after  the  fire  perhaps 
was  the  most  startling  to  the  readers,  but 
to  the  newspaper’s  employees  it  seemed 
that  wonders  would  never  cease.  The  re¬ 
gathering  of  ads  in  the  late  afternoon 
hours  and  early  evening  of  ■  Sunday,  the 


Paul  Jones  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Orangeburg  (S.C.)  Times  and  Democrat. 


travel  to  Sumter,  S.C.,  50  miles  away, 
where  the  Sumter  Daily  Item  oiiened  its 
doors,  desk  drawers,  hearts  and  persi)ir- 
ing  pores  to  the  burned  out  people  from 
Orangeburg  was  just  the  beginning  of  the 
story. 

The  surprise  the  readers  felt — and  the 
gut  shock  that  seized  every  T&D  body 
when  it  was  realized  that  big  trouble  lay 
ahead  for  an  indeterminate  time — began 
to  take  shape  even  as  the  flames  ate  up  the 
inside  of  the  old,  1920,  Wolfe  Building  on 
Broughton  Street. 

Publisher  guides  firemen 

Livingston  said  he  was  giving  thought 
to  plans  for  a  new  building  while  careiully 
going  over  the  floor  plan  of  the  burning 
structure  with  the  firemen,  advising  them 
where  vital  records  were  kept.  The 
firemen  obliged  by  keeping  water  away 
from  specific  areas,  protecting  a  special 
room  containing  three  2900-series  Compu- 
graphics.  Two  were  still  going  strong 
more  than  a  month  after  the  fire. 

Later,  looking  back  over  the  news  cov¬ 
erage  during  the  pressless  days,  Living¬ 
ston  said  he  was  pleased.  “The  quality 
content  held  up,”  he  said,  “we  had  to 
j)roduce  more  than  just  an  ad  circular — 
and  we  did.” 

Livingston  expressed  appreciation  to 
the  many  who  called  him  with  offers  of 
help,  including  the  Greemvood  Index- 
Journal,  the  State-Record  of  Columbia, 
the  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston  and 
the  Daily  Times  of  Union.  State-Record’s 
president,  Arthui'  Cooper,  said  he  had  ma¬ 
chinists  on  standby  for  use  as  needed.  One 
machinist  was  more  than  standing  by. 
Grady  Dukes,  a  former  T&D  employee, 
came  to  Orangeburg  to  get  perforators  set 
up. 

General  manager  Richard  Moisio  of  the 
Morning  News  at  Florence  called  to  say 
he  was  i-eady  to  compose  any  ads  we 
needed.  Harry  Irick  and  Jim  Brown  of 
Laurens  advised  us  to  send  someone  for  a 
spare  7200  Compugraphic  they  had  at  our 
disposal.  Managing  editor  Don  Wilder  of 
Union  was  on  the  road  when  he  heard  the 
radio  report  and  dropped  by  personally  to 
offer  assistance.  Publisher  Wightman 
Smoak  of  the  Press  and  Standard  of  Wal- 
terboro  volunteered  to  print  any  extra 
editions,  such  as  tabloids. 

The  Gaffney  Ledger  and  the  Lexington 
News-Dispacth  also  were  heard  from.  By 
the  time  he  had  talked  to  most  of  these 
newsmen,  Livingston  had  settled  on  the 
Sumter  Daily  Item  for  the  bulk  of  the 
needed  presswork;  then,  the  Rock  Hill 
Evening  Herald’s  offer  was  taken  up. 

Community  involved 

Offers  of  help  came  from  the  local  com¬ 
munity,  indicating,  Livingston  said,  that 
the  newspaper  enjoys  almost  an  “official 
standing.”  Robert .  E.  Howard,  assistant 


AN  IMPORTANT  POINT  —  Editor-publisher 
Dean  B.  Livingston,  right,  tells  Orangeburg  as¬ 
sistant  fire  chief  Bob  Sharpton  to  keep  water 

from  room  with  typesetting  equipment. 

superintendent  of  schools,  and  Frank  M. 
Staley  Jr.,  S.  C.  State  College  professor, 
offered  to  work  in  the  evenings.  Super¬ 
market  owner  Herb  Harrison  helped  to 
remove  records  from  the  fire.  A  bank  and 
S.  C.  State  College  loaned  furniture,  an 
office  supply  firm  loaned  desks  and  chairs. 

Livingston  said  perhaps  one  reason  for 
the  community  involvement  could  be  that 
95  percent  of  the  T&D  employees  are 
natives  of  Orangeburg. 

The  ashes  on  Broughton  Street  had 
hardly  cooled  before  Livingston  had  ar¬ 
ranged,  for  more  than  $250,000,  to  buy  a 
J2-i)age  Goss  Urbanite  offset  ])ress.  The 
I)ress  was  being  finished  in  Chicago  for 
another  buyer  who  graciously  stepped 
aside.  Livingston  foresaw  that  we  would 
be  printing  by  November  10.  No  one  be¬ 
lieved  him  then,  but  a  building  was  up 
and  the  concrete  mortar  was  hardly  dry 
the  evening  of  November  9  when  the  new 
press  began  to  roll,  surely  a  record  in 
press  erection.  The  Goss  Company  had  the 
press  installed  within  10  days  after  it 
arrived  in  Orangeburg.  Workmen  were 
still  laying  brick  while  the  press  was 
being  put  up. 

“Some  people  thought  we  were  follish  to 
begin  erecting  the  press  without  a  roof  on 
the  building,”  Livingston  said,  “but  there 
was  no  room  for  pessimism— besides,  it 
only  rained  on  us  once.” 

Not  content  with  the  reality  of  it  all 
thus  far,  including  completion  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  spacious  offset  pressrooms 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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emotion  is  the 
common  denominator. 


Photos  by  Mike  Andersen 


.  .  one  of  my  favorite  photos — a  gull  flying  under 
a  bridge  on  the  Charles  River  might  be  looked  at 
by  some  as  just  a  pretty  picture,  but  to  me  it's  an 
emotional  state — free,  relaxed,  unburdened  by  the 
cares  of  a  workday  world." 


.  .  .  one  a  winner,  the  other  a  loser, 
after  a  muddy  run  at  the  Kansas  Relays." 


Photo  journalist 
analyzes  his  role 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

We’re  mirrors,  reflecting  the  emotions 
of  our  subjects,  suggests  one  photogra¬ 
pher  when  asked  to  analyze  his  own  work 
philosophy. 

In  wondering  just  what  he’s  looking  for 
in  each  photo  he  takes,  Mike  Andersen 
sums  up:  “I  think  the  common  denomina¬ 
tor  would  be  emotion. 

“What  emotion  did  the  subjects  convey 
to  me  .  .  .  and  what  emotion  did  I  convey 
to  the  readers?’’  he  asks. 

The  transplanted  Kentuckian,  who  loves 
Boston  despite  its  having  only  two  seasons 
“winter  and  August”,  is  on  the  Herald 
Traveler  and  Record  American  staff  and 
was  New  England  Press  Photographer  of 
the  Year  in  1969  and  1971. 

“Editors  often  think  of  photographers 
as  temperamental,  and  probably  we  are,” 
he  says.  “Rut  I  think  it’s  because  our 
emotions  lie  closer  to  the  surface  ...  You 
have  to  feel  each  emotion  yourself  or  you 
can’t  transmit  it.” 

Pursuing  the  question  of  his  approach 
to  news  photography,  Mike  says  he  likes 
covering  sports  and  “probably”  does  his 
best  work  in  that  field.  “Part  of  the  rea¬ 
son  I  like  sports  is  that  emotions  are  built 
in.  You  know  there  are  going  to  be  hap¬ 
piness  and  heartbreak,  and  probably  a 
whole  host  of  others:  Determination,  An¬ 
ger,  Courage.”  Mike  capitalizes  all  three. 
He  adds  that  all  too  often  photographers 
and  editors  alike  will  overlook  the  picture 
that  gives  the  reader  a  feel  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  settle  for  the  routine  slide  into 
second  base. 

Faces,  too,  intrigue  the  photographer 
for  “where  else  but  a  face  is  emotion  so 
visible?”  Again,  he  declares,  that  all  too 
often  jjhotographers  overlook  the  close-up 
that  conveys  feeling  and  instead  make  the 
overall  shot  that  does  nothing  except 
jirove  the  photographer  was  there.  “And 
even  more  often,  editors  don’t  have  the 
coinage  to  play  a  face  RIG!  Faces,  to 
editors,  are  mug  shots — one  column  by 
three  inches.” 

“If  I  sound  disparaging  of  editors,  it’s 
because  I  am.  Picture  editors,  especially. 
Too  many  of  them  know  nothing  about 
pictures  or  editing,  either  one,  and  act  as 
if  they  don’t  care!  They’ve  never  actually 
thoiif/ht  about  pictures,  why  they’re  using 
them,  and  how.  They  simply  move  them, 
like  so  many  widgets  on  an  assembly  line, 
slap  them  into  the  paper  and  go  on  to  the 
next  day.  If  in  doubt,  use  the  same  thing 
you’ve  used  before.” 

{Continued  on  page  31) 


Top— 

’’.  .  .  a  fireman  mourns  fellow  fire¬ 
fighters  who  have  died  on  duty  .  .  .  the 
contrast  of  this  rugged  fireman  and  the 
delicate  bouquet  tell  the  whole  story." 

Right — 

”.  .  .  even  the  Oriental  stoicism  can’t 
hide  her  feelings,"  comments  Andersen 
of  this  study  of  a  woman  about  to  be 
deported  for  overstaying  her  visa. 


Hy  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Ad-ventures 


DAILY  EXPRESS  stj 

World  Kxfiusive  now  the  e\ideiiee 


tv  clutter.  The  Bureau  of  AdvertisiuR 
has  completed  a  five-year  (1967-1972) 
study  of  second  quarter  spot  tv  usape  in 
7.")  markets  monitored  hy  Broadcastinir 
Advertising  Rei)orts.  It  shows  a  33.8'?f  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  isolated  30-second 
C  ommercials  and  a  59.29r  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  commercials  of  all  types  (ID’s, 
20’s,  30’s,  jiiggyback  30’s,  40’s  and  60's). 
By  contrast,  the  advertising  content  of 
newspapei’s  was  61.2'T'  in  1967  and  62.6' » 
1971/72.  The  Bureau’s  study  does  not  take 
into  account  the  trend  toward  “mini¬ 
commercial  fragments’’  which  Elton  H. 
Rule,  American  Broadcasting  Co.,  pres¬ 
ident,  told  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  should  he  brought  to  a  halt 
quickly.  If  further  splintering  of  time  is 
loermitted.  Rule  said  the  “result  would  be 
to  diminish  imi)act  to  the  point  of  dimin¬ 
ished  return,  and  create  a  backlash  of 
protest.” 

«  sk  * 

Wrapper  ads.  The  T(impn  (Fla.) 
Tribune  nud  Tituvs  are  .selling  space  on 
the  white  plastic  bags  in  which  the  Sun¬ 
day  pai)er  is  delivered.  James  F.  Urban- 
.ski,  advertising  director  for  the  Media 
(leneral  jiaiier,  said  about  10  ads  have 
been  soldi  at  a  rate  equal  to  a  full  page 
black-and-white  ROP  ad. 

♦  *  * 

Radio  nostalgia.  Two  radio  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  past  will  be  starred  in 

new  advertising  campaigns.  I'ibber 
McGee,  whose  only  sponsor  during  15 

years  on  radio  was  Johnson  Wax,  is  doing 
commercials  for  that  company’s  Glo-Coat 
floor  wax.  BBDO  has  called  iqion  the  Lone 
Ranger — one  of  the  Old  West’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  good  guys — for  a  local  multimedia 
campaign  on  behalf  of  the  Dodge  dealer 
regional  groups  which  are  advertised  as 
the  Dodge  Roys,  “the  good  guys  in  white 
hats.” 

♦  *  * 

Testimonials.  The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  has  issued  projiosed  guidelines  for 
endorsements  and  te.stimonials.  Designed 
to  di.scourage  what  FTC  officials  called 
the  “sub.'^tantial”  use  of  misleading  testi¬ 
monials,  the  non-binding  rules  require  ad- 
vertisei’s  in  most  cases  to  disclose  in  the 
ad  that  the  endorser  is  paid  for  the  testi¬ 
monial.  The  rules  also  restrict  use  of  en¬ 
dorsements  of  pioducts  sold  to  children. 
The  commission  has  invited  interested 
persons  to  write  comments  on  the  guide¬ 
lines. 

3k  *  tk 

Ad  taxes.  American  Advertising  Feder¬ 
ation  rejiorts  that  tax  bills  that  would 
api)ly  to  newspaper  advert’sing  are  jiend- 
ing  in  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
Michigan,  one  bill  would  impose  the  4'v 
sales  tax  on  advertising  supplements  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  other 
would  apply  the  4%  use  tax  to  such  supple¬ 
ments.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature,  in 
special  .session  to  consider  flood  relief,  has 
before  it  a  bill  that  would  extend  the 
sales  tax  to  newspaper  and  tv-radio  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  a 
flood  relief  program.  It  is  feared  that  the 
tax  would  become  permanent. 


Briefs.  Gar  Ingraham,  national  retail 
sales  promotion  and  advertising  manager 
for  Sears,  said  his  company  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  use  more  tv  advertising  if  broad¬ 
casters  offered  a  retail  rate  less  than 
what  national  manufacturers  are  paying. 
Ingraham  suggested  to  the  Television  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  which  honored  him 
as  .Advertiser  of  the  Year,  that  they 
should  be  thinking  about  developing  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  i-etail  rates  comparable  to  that 
offered  hy  newspapers.  ...  A  monthly 
tabloid-size  jiaper  devoted  to  travel  will  be 
published  for  the  New  York  area  Novem¬ 
ber  30  by  Paul  I.ampert,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  Xew  York  World  Telegram  & 
Sun.  .  .  .  Cox  Broadcasting  Corii.  in  .At¬ 
lanta  has  prepared  a  10-second  and 

30-second  commercials  for  retailers  to  use 
in  markets  where  they  have  tv  stations. 
The  commercials  are  being  offered  to  re¬ 
tailers  with  an  agreement  to  use  them  on 
the  local  Cox  station. 

*  *  * 

Sales  combo.  Three  Delaware  daily 
newspapers  published  by  the  owners  of 
the  Delaware  Stale  S’ewi^  in  Dover  have 
combined  to  form  the  Delaware  Newsjta- 
I  er  Network  with  52,427  circulation  and  a 
di.scount  advertising  network  rate  of  43(‘ 
per  line.  The  papers,  represented  by  Ma¬ 
thews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  are:  Delaware 
State  News,  .Milford  Daily  Eagle  and 

Xewark  Daily  Post.  The  Eagle  commenced 
publication  on  October  2  and  the  Post  on 
November  1. 

*  *  * 

Mats  are  out.  After  January  1,  the  San 
Antonio  Light  will  no  longer  use  mats  or 
plastic  to  reproduce  adveiti.sements.  The 
Light,  a  letterpress  Hearst  newsjiaiier, 
has  advised  national  companies  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  furnish  either  slick 
reproduction  proofs  or  film  negatives.  The 
new  policy  was  put  into  effect  after  a  test 
period  in  which  all  retail  advertising  was 
reproduced  using  this  tyjie  of  material. 
According  to  the  newsjiaper,  the  ads 
“printed  much  moie  sharply  and  cleaner 
than  ever  before.” 

• 

Minority  publisher 
views  bright  future 

The  Sacramento  Observer,  a  minoritv 
newspaper  (circ.  22,500),  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Publisher  William  Hanford  Lee  took  the 
occasion  to  predict  a  steady  future  for  the 
nation’s  300  minority  newspapei-s,  35  of 
which  are  published  in  California. 

Lee  said  he  anticipates  a  move  of  his 
Observer  into  a  new  building,  with  its  own 
equipment,  within  two  vears.  The  tab-.si7ed 
newspaper  has  won  50  awards,  many  of 
them  for  youth  coverage.  The  staff  con¬ 
sists  principallv  of  Lee,  his  wife,  Kath¬ 
ryn.  and  sons  Roddy  and  William  H.  Jr. 

Despite  the  Observer's  strong  position 
in  the  black  communitv,  Lee  .said  he  c'-n- 
tinues  to  be  frustrated  bv  a  persi.stent  atti¬ 
tude  that  his  publication  is  a  sort  of  “com¬ 
munity  project”.  White  adverti.seis.  he 
says,  generally  include  it  in  their  budgets 
“pretty  much  like  the  Red  Cross”. 
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Bormann  odyssey 
told  by  Farago 
given  top  play 

Blazoned  “world  exclusive,”  the  story  of 
how  a  man  believed  to  be  Hitler’s  deputy, 
Alartin  Bormann,  had  been  traced  to  .Ar¬ 
gentina  got  top  play  this  week  in  the 
Daily  E.rpress  in  Britain  and  in  the  New 
York  News. 

The  detailed  account,  by  Ladislas  Far¬ 
ago  in  collaboration  with  Stewart  Steven, 
an  Express  staffer,  Iwre  copyrights  by 
Beaverbrook  Newsiiapers  Ltd.  and  New 
A’ork  News  Inc. 

.As  .some  skepticism  was  expressed  by 
officials  who  have  been  trying  to  track 
down  the  infamous  World  War  II  crimi¬ 
nal,  Simon  &  Schuster  disclosed  it  had  a 
contract  with  I'arago  for  a  book  on  the 
subject  to  be  published  in  the  Spring.  The 
Hungarian-born  author  has  several  best¬ 
sellers  to  his  credit,  including  one  about 
espionage  in  World  War  II  when  he  was  a 
U.S.  intelligence  agent  and  another  on 
which  the  movie  “Patton”  was  based. 

Breaking  of  the  story  in  London  and 
New  York  coincided  with  the  return  of 
former  dictator  Juan  Peron  to  Buenos 
.Aires.  A  chapter  of  Farago’s  story  assert- 
''d  that  Bormann  had  jiaid  Peron  $200 
million  in  1948  to  protect  his  asylum  on  a 
ranch  in  Salta.  Bormann  was  rejiortcd  to 
have  had  “the  staggering  sum  of  $200 
million  to  buy  himself  a  new  life”  after 
escajiing  from  the  bunker  in  which  .Adolf 
Hitler  died. 

The  Express  bought  the  first  rights  to 
Farago’s  account  of  Rormann’s  where¬ 
abouts  and.  arranged  foi-  simultaneous 
publication  in  the  New  York  News.  The 
Exjiress  had  its  own  reporter,  Steven, 
check  out  documents  in  Farago’s  jios.ses- 
sion. 

• 

Credit  to  reporter 

Stories  written  by  Joseph  H.  Flannery 
in  the  Sera)iton  Times  inspired  new  mine 
safety  and  accident  indemnity  law.s,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Governor  Milton  Shapp  said 
when  he  signed  the  bills  last  week. 
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Classified  Clinic 


Reduced  newsprint 
freight  rate  sought 


lim  Conner 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


The  outlook  for  the  Canadian  newsprint 
industry  in  the  next  two  years  appears 
iuijrht,  A.  D.  Hamilton,  president  of 
I>onitar  Pulp  and  Paper  Ltd.,  said  at  a 
railway  rate  hearing  in  Ottawa. 

The  general  ojiinion  in  the  industry  is 
that  there  will  be  a  better  market  for 
newsprint  in  the  next  two  years  than 
there  has  been  in  the  recent  past,”  Hamil¬ 
ton  told  the  Canadian  transport  commis¬ 
sion  hearing  (November  23). 

The  commission  is  hearing  an  applica¬ 
tion  by  Domtar  and  nine  other  Quebec  and 
New  Brunswick  paper  companies  for  a 
reduction  in  rail  freight  rates  from  their 
mills  to  U.S.  centers. 

The  application  is  opposed  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  and  nine  other  railways. 

The  Ontario  government,  supporting 
the  application,  has  requested  “compara¬ 
ble  relief”  for  two  Ontario  companies, 
Abitibi  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  and  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

Hamilton  said  tbe  eastern  Canadian  pa- 
l)cr  industry  has  been  oi)erating  helow 
capacity  since  about  1966  but  he  expects 
demand  for  newsprint  will  leturn  to  its 
historical  trend  of  about  a  three  pei'cent 
increase  annually  in  the  U.S.  mai’ket. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  9ii3,371  tons  in  October, 
7.3';''  more  than  in  October  1971,  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  1972  total 
estimated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
was  8,450,09.')  tons,  compared  with  7,869,- 
987  tons  in  the  first  10  months  of  1971. 


Before  coming  into  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing,  I  spent  quite  a  few  years  as  a  display 
advertising  salesman.  As  on  most  newspa¬ 
pers,  we  sold  a  number  of  special  sections 
each  year.  The  one  that  I  dreaded  the 
most  was  the  Christmas  Greetings  Sec¬ 
tion.  Surprisingly  enough,  though,  I  was 
usually  among  the  top  salespeople  for  this 
section;  because  once  I  got  into  actually 
selling  it,  I  found  that  most  of  my  ac¬ 
counts  bought  it  readily. 

After  moving  into  Classified  as  assis¬ 
tant  C.AM,  one  of  my  duties  was  to  be  the 
“pusher”  for  Classified’s  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  Greeting  Section.  .4t  that  point  I 
needed  to  delve  into  the  reasons  why  an 
advertiser  should  buy  this  and,  even  more 
important,  why  we  should  sell  it! 

Some  people  think  that  Christmas 
Greetings  Sections  are  just  money-making 
projects  for  the  newsi)ai)ers.  Is  that  all 
they  are?  Some  people  think  that  they  are 
old  fashioned  and  should  be  dropped. 
Should  they?  These  questions  had  to  be 
resolved  in  my  own  mind  before  I  could 
inspire  the  salespeople  we  were  asking  to 
sell  this  section. 

Hopefully,  the  newspaper  does  make 
money  on  Christmas  Greetings  Sections, 
but  surely  not  any  more  than  on  anything 
else.  The  type  still  has  to  be  set;  the  mat 
services  have  to  be  purchased;  the  mats 
have  to  be  ca.st  (or  the  slicks  pasted 
down) ;  the  newsprint  has  to  be  used;  and 
the  employees  have  to  do  all  of  their 
functions  on  these  ads  just  the  same  as 
other  ads.  If  the  newspai)er  does  not  inake 
a  i)rofit,  then  it  won’t  be  in  business  long 
since  no  business  can  survive  without 
making  a  profit. 

Good  to  be  old-fashioned 

Are  Christmas  Greeting  ads  old- 
fashioned?  Sure  they  are,  and  that  is 
what  makes  them  so  appealing.  A  sincere, 
old-fashioned  Christmas  wish  makes  one 
feel  warm  and  happy.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

A  Christmas  Greeting  ad  in  the  news- 
paj)er  is  an  inexpensive  way  to  send  a 
cheerful  message.  Just  think  w'hat  it 
would  cost  in  postage  alone  to  send 
Christmas  cards  to  the  circulation  cover¬ 
age  of  any  newspaper. 

Business  places  traditionally  thank 
their  customers  at  year’s  end  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  that  year.  An  effective,  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  do  that  is  with  a  heart¬ 
warming  greeting  at  Christmas  time.  Ev¬ 
ery  day  throughout  the  year  the  business 
man  is  asking  the  reader  of  the  Classified 
columns  to  buy.  Once  a  year  this  space 
can  be  put  to  good  use  with  a  well-worded 
expression  of  gratitude  and  good  wishes. 

This  brings  up  a  good  question:  should 
Classified  have  its  own  Christmas  Greet¬ 
ings,  or  should  the  Classified  Display 
Greetings  be  grouped  in  with  the  Display 
Christmas  Greetings  Section? 


The  advantage  of  Classified  keeping 
their  own  ads  in  their  section  is  that  this 
is  where  those  folks  are  advertising  365 
days  of  the  year,  and  this  is  where  their 
readers  are.  By  positioning  these  ads 
throughout  the  Classified  Section  no  read¬ 
ership  is  lost.  Actually,  many  people  enjoy 
looking  through  the  Greeting  ads  just  to 
see  who  is  wishing  them  a  Merry  Chri.st- 
mas. 

One  good  reason  that  we  in  Baton 
Rouge  keep  ))i'oviding  a  Classified  Christ¬ 
mas  Greetings  Section  is  that  many  of  our 
advertisers  actually  request  that  we  “be 
suie  to  fix  up  a  nice  Christmas  Greetings 
ad  for  us”.  When  advertisers  are  calling 
and  reminding  us  about  it,  this  idea  must 
be  a  good  one  and  should  be  continued. 
Many  newspapers  actively  promote  and 
solicit  Christmas  Greetings  ads  in  .straight 
classified  too.  These  come  mostly  from  in¬ 
dividuals. 

We  have  been  running  Happy  Ads  for 
some  months  now  and  they  are  quite  pop¬ 
ular.  This  Christmas  we  are  going  to  try 
to  sell  Christmas  Greetings  ads  in  this 
space.  I’ll  let  you  know  how  we  come  out. 


Workshop  for  reporters 

Forty-four  newswriters  from  13  South¬ 
ern  states  will  discuss  investigative  re¬ 
porting  at  a  workshop,  December  10-13, 
at  the  University  of  Florida  (at  Gaines¬ 
ville).  Co-sponsors  for  the  meeting  will  be 
the  University  and  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation. 


ELECTED  FOR  '73 — New  officers  who  will  head  activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  are  briefed  by  1972  president  Franic  J.  Blewitt,  center,  general  manager, 
Scranton  Times.  H.  Chester  Morris,  right,  vicepresident  and  chairman  of  Montgomery  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Fort  Washington  is  president,  and  John  H.  Baum,  publisher,  Harrisburg  Patriot-News 
Is  Incoming  vIcepresIdent. 


Jim  Conner  is  assistant  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 

Advocate  &  State  Times. 
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Editorial  writers  discourse 
on  trends  in  opinion  pages 


Impact  of  signed  articles  and  columns 
by  editorial  writers,  use  of  articles  of 
analysis  and  opinion  in  news  columns,  and 
other  innovative  editorial  page  trends 
provided  grist  for  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers’  continuing 
studies  committee  in  1972. 

The  committee’s  report,  including  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  editorial  writers  and  page  editors, 
was  submitted  recently  to  the  26th  annual 
meeting  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  by  the  chair¬ 
man,  Leonard  Halpert,  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Eveninn  Xeus  editorial  writer. 

Working  with  Halpert  on  the  year’s 
study  were :  Floyd  A.  Bernard,  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald’,  Sig 
Gissler,  Mihvaukee  Journal;  Robert  M. 
Heck,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Republic  & 
Star,  and  Ann  Lloyd  Merriman,  Richmond 
Xews  Leader. 

The  committee  surveyed  22  editorial 
writers  and  editorial  page  editors  on 
newspapers  reflecting  a  wide  circulation 
and  geographic  range.  The  report  notes 
that  while  there  was  no  unanimity  on  any 
topic,  there  was  a  “clear  consensus’’  on 
some. 

In  general,  the  committee  report  agreed 
with  these  “main  thrusts’’  of  replies  to  its 
questionnaire: 

(1)  “We  see  no  objection  to  analysis 
and  interpretation  in  the  news  columns,  so 
long  as  it  is  suitably  labeled  and  is  used 
with  reasonable  restraint  .  .  .  The  trend 
toward  greater  news  interpretation  does, 
however,  underscore  the  need  for  editorial 
writers  to  sharpen  their  own  skills  as 
analysts  and,  especially,  commentators.’’ 

Forsake  anonymity 

(2)  “Editorial  writers  can  and  should 
forsake  anonymity  now  and  then  by  writ¬ 
ing  signed  articles  (not  to  be  confused 
with  signed  editorials).  Apart  from  other 
values,  these  articles  provide  one  way  to 
remind  readers  that  editorials  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  real  people,  not  computers  or 
bloodless  functionaries  of  a  remote  insti¬ 
tution.’’ 

(3)  “There  is  still  much  truth  in  the 
cliche  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  editorial  page  that  can’t  be  cured  by 
writing  better  editorials.  Nevertheless,  we 
share  the  view  that  editorial  pages  should 
strive  to  broaden  their  role  as  market¬ 
places  of  opinions  and  ideas  ...  A  goal  of 
all  this  should  be  to  produce  editorial 
pages  that  are  more  lively  and  less  wedded 
to  rigid,  unvarying  formats.’’ 

Opinion  in  new  columns 

In  the  survey,  19  of  the  22  reported  their 
l)apers  publish  analytical  or  interpretive 
articles  in  news  columns  occasionally  and 
in  some  cases  frequently.  Eight  of  the  19 
also  appear  to  use  opinion  articles  in  news 
columns.  The  remaining  papers  generally 
confine  analysis,  interpretation,  and  opin¬ 
ion  to  editorial  and  op-ed  pages  or  to 
special  sections.  Virtually  all  surveyed 
usually  employ  special  labels,  boxes  or 
other  devices  to  identify  such  articles  as 
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“News  Analysis,’’  “Background,”  and  the 
like. 

The  survey  disclosed  “little  sense  of 
jurisdictional  distress  among  editorial 
writers  over  the  rise  of  news-column  an¬ 
alysis  and  interpretation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  with  few  exceptions,  those  ques¬ 
tioned  either  raised  no  objection  to  prop¬ 
erly  labeled  analysis  articles  or  explicity 
welcomed  them  as  a  useful  and  necessary 
form  of  modern  journalism.  The  consen¬ 
sus  was  that  such  pieces  have  no  detri¬ 
mental  effect  upon  the  editorial  page. 
Many  writers  added,  however,  that  strict 
opinion  pieces  generally  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  news  columns  and  re¬ 
served  for  the  editorial  or  op-ed  pages  or 
other  special  departments.” 

News  and  opinion 

John  A.  Drummond,  Tulsa  Tribune,  saw 
analysis  articles  as  having  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  editorial  page:  “Because  of 
later  deadlines,  analysis  articles  on  late- 
breaking  news  stories  can  be  used  in  the 
news  columns  which  would  be  too  late  for 
the  day’s  editorial  page.” 

However,  Loren  Ghiglione,  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  pointed  out:  “I 
know  readers  have  a  difficult  time  under¬ 
standing  the  difference  between  news  and 
opinion.  We  ought  to  make  the  distinction 
as  obvious  as  possible  by  having  opinion 
pieces  on  only  the  ed  page  and  op-ed 
page.” 

John  Millhone,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune,  replied:  “Not  only  as  an  editori¬ 
al  writer  but  as  a  newsman,  I  disagree 
with  the  use  of  opinion  pieces  except  on 
editorial  pages  or  op-ed  pages.  When  an 
opinion  piece  is  mingled  with  straight 
news,  I  doubt  if  the  ‘Opinion’  slug  causes 
a  reader  to  stop  and  think,  ‘Ah  ha,  this  is 
just  one  writer’s  view  and  I  need  to  make 
different  assumptions  about  whether  to 
believe  it.  .  .  .  ” 

Norman  Monson,  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  noted  that  reporters,  in  their 
regular  stories,  are  dong  more  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  and  that  at  times  it  verges  on 
unlabeled  editorializing.  He  fears  that 
“harriers  to  objective  reporting  are  break¬ 
ing  down”  and  feels  this  should  “be 
watched  more  carefully.” 

From  Albert  B.  Southwick,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram,  came  the  comment: 
“We  use  such  articles  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  on  the  op-ed  page,  but 
also  in  the  news  columns.  We  usually  label 
it  ‘news  analysis.’  I  see  nothing  wrong 
with  it.  In  this  day  and  age,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  news  and  interpretation  is 
becoming  increasingly  indistinct,  it  seems 
to  me.” 

Signed  articles 

Most  editorial  writers  in  the  survey 
said  they  sign  articles  or  columns  (as 
distinct  from  editorials)  for  their  editori¬ 
al  or  op-ed  pages  on  an  occasional  or 
regular  basis.  Among  advantages  claimed 
for  occasional  signed  articles  are:  they 


help  identify  the  writers  in  the  communi¬ 
ty;  humanize  a  faceless  page;  make  pos¬ 
sible  special  treatment  of  neglected  sub¬ 
jects;  permit  expression  of  personal  as 
opposed  to  “corporate”  viewpoints,  and 
give  the  page  greater  depth  and  variety. 
And  one  writer  confessed  that  bylined  ar¬ 
ticles  are  also  ego-satisfying.  Few  men¬ 
tioned  any  disadvantages  in  use  of  such 
articles. 

Among  comments : 

Richard  B.  Childs,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal-.  “Signed  articles  are  useful  in  making 
the  editorial  page  more  ‘human’  and  open¬ 
ing  the  door  to  more  casual  and  informal 
approaches — but  signed  editorials  are  a 
different  breed  of  cat  and  self-defeating.” 

“People,  as  a  rule,  do  not  pay  attention 
to  mastheads,  so  signed  articles  give  them 
certain  reassurance  that  the  page  is,  in¬ 
deed,  written  by  human  beings,”  com¬ 
mented  Robert  Fishburn,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World-News. 

Disagreeing  was  Duane  LaFleche,  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News-Union- 
Star:  “I  see  little  advantage  to  such 
signed  articles.  Often  they  ai’e  little  more 
than  a  way  for  an  editorialist  to  show  off 
his  erudition  or  such.  I  think  a  newspaper 
should  speak  as  a  newspaper.  A  newspa¬ 
per  is  itself  a  personality.” 

From  George  W.  Passage,  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald:  “They  are 
identifiable,  personal,  and  speak  from 
first-hand  experience.  They  are,  we  find, 
highly  accepted  by  readership.” 

Communication  open 

Fred.eric  Sherman,  Miami  Herald:  “The 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  the  four 
writers  frequently  contribute  to  the  op-ed 
page  .  .  .  pieces  from  out  of  town,  out  of 
country  and  in-house  on  local  subjects, 
usually.  These  range  from  opinionated  ar¬ 
ticles  (but  never  contrary  to  general  Her¬ 
ald  policy)  to  informative  pieces  that 
could  qualify  as  news  stories.  .  .  on 
subjects  we  feel  have  been  neglected  on 
the  news  side  ...  I  see  it  as  a  big  plus  in 
keeping  the  editorial  writer’s  name  alive 
in  the  community.  All  four  of  the  writers 
on  the  edit  staff  were  prominent  byline 
types  when  they  were  in  the  newsroom. 
Keeping  the  name  in  the  paper  every 
week  or  so  keeps  the  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  open  with  old  news  sources.” 

Changes  needed? 

The  committee  noted  that  almost  all  of 
the  editorial  writers  questioned  said  they 
saw  a  need  for  significant  changes  in  con¬ 
tent  or  technique  in  the  years  ahead  but 
differences  on  specifics  were  expressed. 
Some  replies  stressed  makeup  and  layout, 
others  writing,  and  others  general  concept 
of  the  page. 

The  boai'd  themes,  according  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  emerged  as:  editorial  writers  will 
have  to  acquire  more  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  com¬ 
plexity  of  public  issues;  editorial  pages 
should  become  more  informative  and 
should  develop  into  a  broader  forum  of 
ideas,  with  greater  emphasis  on  letters 
from  readers;  and  editorial  pages  need  to 
break  away  from  the  standard  mold  and 
become  more  flexible  and  lively. 

Comments  included: 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Want  to  cover  more  ground? 
Sell  more  papers? 


All  around  the  country, 
newspapers  are  finding  a  way 
to  increase  coverage  without 
increasing  budgets.  Coverage 
for  the  circulation,  editorial 
and  advertising  departments. 
All  three. 

That  way  is  Wide  Area 
Telecommunications  Service. 
WATS  provides  flat,  economi¬ 
cal  rates  for  interstate  and  in¬ 
trastate  calling. 

Using  WATS,  editors  can 


keep  in  closer  touch  with  reporters  and  stringers,  for  coverage  in 


greater  depth  of  the  outlying  areas  served  by  a  paper.  The  circula 


tion  staff  can  recruit  new  subscribers  from  a  wider  area.  And  the 


advertising  department  can  make  more  calls  to  develop  business 
from  out-of-city  firms. 

For  the  whole  story  on  how  flexible  modern  communications 
can  help  a  newspaper  cover  the  news,  cut  costs  and  increase  in 
come,  call  your  Bell  System  Communications  Consultant. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


Opinion  pages 

(Continued  from  page  18)  . 


John  Ankcnbruck,  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel:  “I  believe  most  editorial  jiages 
are  under-read.  There  is  a  constant  need 
to  stimulate  more  interest.  This  requires 
imagination  rather  than  set  techniiiues,” 

James  H.  Bartelt,  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
l‘re>is-Gn:ette,  laments  that  editoiiali.sts 
are  supposed  to  “write  about  welfare  re¬ 
form  at  10  a.m.  and  then  solve  the  Middle 
East  crisis  at  11  a.m.”  He  would  like 
heavier  concentration  on  state/local  affairs 
and  sees  a  growing  role  for  personal 
columns,  but  as  a  su))plement  to  institu¬ 
tional  opinion;  not  a  replacement  and 
favors  shorter  editorial  length,  without 
getting  too  superficial,  as  well  as  more 
lighter  subjects  and  more  use  of  illustra¬ 
tive  material. 

Frank  H.  Callahan  Jr.  of  the  Norfolk 
l.edger-Stor :  “I  see  a  great  need,  overall, 
for  inti'oduction  of  more  pleasing  make-up 
teclini(iues,  more  effort  to  give  the  i>age  a 
lively  look  but  avoiding  clutter,  overi)ow- 
ering  headlines,  the  busy  look,  etc.  While 
pages  ought  to  retain  an  identifiable  look, 
tlu'y  should  have  flexibility  of  design  and, 
where  aiqiropriate,  include  use  of  photos.” 

Childs,  Hint  Journal;  “I  think  tomor¬ 
row's  editorial  pages  will  be  less  didactic, 
more  interiuetive ;  editorial  writers  will 
serve  to  a  greater  extent  as  ‘brokers  for 
ideas’  in  the  mass  of  print  and  broadcast 
thought  and  opinion.” 


Ingredients  the  same 


John  A.  Hamilton,  Neiv  York  Times: 
•‘T<X)  many  editorial  pages  border  on  the 
worthless.  The  smaller  papers  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  local  and  state  issues  .  .  .  The 
basic  English  must  improve.  The  larger 
papers  face  the  same  challenge:  they 
must  become  more  lively  and  ])rovocative 
and  at  the  same  time  more  dependable 
and  authoritative  ...” 

“The  ingredients  of  a  great  editorial,” 


Buying  Boston? 

Be  sure  to  include 
WORCESTER 
The  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation’s  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 


replied  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  “are  the  same  now  as  they  were 
when  William  Allen  White  wrote  ‘What’s 
the  Matter  with  Kansas’  in  1896:  a  great 
knowledge  and  insight  into  human  affairs. 
We  can  fool  around  with  make-up — and 
we  should,  to  make  ed  pages  more  reada¬ 
ble  and  attractive  to  the  eye — but  there’s 
no  way  of  j)roducing  good  editorials  with¬ 
out  editorials  that  have  something  worth¬ 
while  to  say  and  stir  their  readers  to 
agreement  or  disagreement.” 

From  Charles  King,  Ottawa  Citizen: 
“I  am  gradually  working  toward  a  policy 
of  emphasizing  the  personal  statement 
and  underplaying  the  traditional  unsigned 
editorials.  Our  editorials  .  .  .  are  now 
shoit,  and  growing  shorter.  We  average 
three  a  day  for  a  total  of  650  or  675 
words,  in  a  two-column  format  ...” 

Break  from  the  mold 

Millhone,  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune:  “Newspapers  are  just  starting 
to  break  from  a  standard  editorial  meld 
that  Includes  100-  to  300- word  editorial 
thoughts  aligned  under  lifeless  heads  on 
the  left  side  of  the  page,  the  neutralizing 
etfoi’ts  of  a  balanced  stable  of  columnists 
who  seem  ever  to  be  writing  about  the 
same  things  and  the  amateur  efforts  of 
letter  writers  which  usually  are  the 
biightest  and  most  original  offerings  on 
the  jiage. 

“The  editoiial  page  could  be  the  most 
interesting  page  in  the  newspaper  .  .  .  We 
alone  have  access  to  that  rare  ingredient — 
opinion — which  can  give  writing  vigor  and 
bite.  We  have  more  time  to  reflect  on  the 
makeup  of  our  pages.  We  have,  or  could 
have,  more  flexibility  in  layout,  art  and 
content.  The  approach  I  would  like  to  take 
is  functional  in  nature.  On  some  days 
there  would  be  no  editorials.  It  seems 
sen.seless  to  me  to  press  for  two  editorial 
ideas  a  day  when  some  days  the  well  is 
dry.  On  another  day  the  entire  page  might 
be  taken  up  with  one  editorial  and  the  ai  t 
and  graphs  necessary  to  illustrate  it.  The 
traditional  mold  would  be  broken  and  far 
greater  flexibility  would  be  exercised  in 
the  use  of  all  the  elements  of  the  editorial 
page.” 

And  from  one  editorial  writer  (name 
withheld  on  request) :  “Most  editorial 
pages  (including  our  own)  would  be 
strengthened  by  foregoing  the  impulse 
toward  ‘instant’  comment  and  publishing  a 
better-written  piece  in  the  next  24-hour 
cycle.  If  it’s  not  going  to  be  an  issue  24 
hours  later,  it  hardly  bears  comment  in 
the  first  place.” 

Innovations 

Asked  to  report  any  recent  innovations 
made  on  their  editorial  pages,  most  men¬ 
tioned  expansion  of  space  for  letters  from 
readers,  addition  of  op-ed  pages,  and  es¬ 
tablishment  of  guest  columns. 

One  example  mentioned  in  the  report  is 
“Citizen  Forum”  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
twice  a  week,  to  which  both  staff  members 
and  readers  contribute.  The  Tulsa  Tribune 
recently  invited  staff  writers  to  submit 
opinion  articles  which  are  given  special 
treatment  on  the  right  side  of  the  editori¬ 
al  page,  under  the  label  “Focus.”  The 
Chicago  Sun-Times  instituted  “dialog”,  a 
weekly  editorial  responding  directly  to  a 


reader’s  letter  printed  on  the  opposite 
page.  “But  good  letters  to  respond  to  are 
hard  to  come  by  and  we  have  been  doing 
‘dialog’  on  an  irregular  basis,”  reported 
Robert  Kennedy. 

• 

Three  sites  chosen 
for  history  markers 

Pursuant  to  its  policy  of  marking  his¬ 
toric  sites  in  journalism.  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
will  recognize  two  newspapers  and  a 
columnist  in  1973. 

At  a  date  to  be  set  later,  a  marker  will 
be  placed  at  the  site  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle,  the  “South’s  Oldest  Newspa- 
l)er”  presently  publishing.  The  Chronicle 
has  been  in  continuous  publication  since 
September  30,  1786. 

The  Chico.go  Tribune  will  be  recognized 
for  “continuous  and  influential  leadership 
in  American  Journalism”  since  its  found¬ 
ing,  June  10,  1847.  The  marker  will  be 
idaced  on  the  Tribune  Tower. 

The  individual  to  be  honored  will  be  the 
late  Will  Rogers,  cowboy,  philosopher,  hu¬ 
morist,  who  wrote  a  syndicated  newspaper 
column.  The  marker  will  be  placed  at  the 
Will  Rogers  Home,  his  birthplace  and  now 
an  Oklahoma  State  Park,  Oologah,  Okla¬ 
homa. 

Since  the  program  began  in  1942,  the 
society  has  marked  47  sites  that  are  part 
of  the  history  of  American  journalism. 

• 

Critique  of  news  media 
in  weekly  newspaper 

An  inside-view  of  communications 
media  has  been  added  to  the  columns  of 
the  Near  North  News,  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  of  Chicago’s  near  north  side.  A 
column  includes  news  of  media  trends  and 
personnel  changes  as  well  as  comments  on 
media  performance. 

While  the  column  concentrates  on  Chi¬ 
cago  area  developments,  it  occasionally 
ventures  further  afield.  Included  is  news 
of  radio,  television,  newspapers  and  other 
news  media,  the  advertising  business  and 
public  relations. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  newspaper 
of  its  neighborhood,  the  Near  North  News 
is  a  trade  paper  for  the  retail  liquor 
business  and  the  fine  arts.  It  was  founded 
in  1956  by  Arnie  Matanky,  who  served  as 
its  editor  and  publisher  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1971  as  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Chicago  Park  District. 

• 

In  Farm  hall  of  fame 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  has 
hung  a  portrait  of  Richard  Orr,  farm 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  24 
years.  He  is  the  first  newspaper  farm 
writer  to  have  a  j)ortrait  presented  for 
display  in  the  gallery  of  the  Saddle  and 
Cycle  Club,  Chicago.  The  event  was  in 
recognition  of  Orr’s  coverage  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Show  and  his  report¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  matters. 
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2  groups  protest 
Hoe  assets  sale 
to  Wood  company 

A  two-party  appeal  from  a  decision  by 
a  U.S.  District  Court  .iudge  to  sell  an 
estimated  $9  million  worth  of  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.  printing  press  inventory,  real  estate 
and  other  assets  has  been  filed  in  New 
York  City. 

Judge  Sylvester  J.  Ryan,  who  originally 
approved  the  sale,  in  a  court  hearing 
(November  17)  denounced  the  appeal  say¬ 
ing  it  would  only  serve  to  delay  the 
efforts  to  reorganize  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  which 
filed  for  reorganization  in  July,  1969. 

Joining  in  the  appeal  ai’e  an  unofficial 
group  of  Class  A  stockholders  and  an 
unofficial  group  of  creditors.  They  are 
termed  “unofficial”  because  they  are  not 
recognized  by  the  court. 

The  sale  to  Wood,  approved  September 
5,  would  give  the  Plainfield,  New  Jersey, 
manufacturer  of  printing  presses  and 
stereotype  equipment,  all  remaining  usa¬ 
ble  press  inventory  at  Hoe’s  Dunellen, 
New  Jersey,  and  Bronx,  New  York, 
plants;  a  relatively  new  44,000  square 
foot  building  and  eight  and  a  half  acres  of 
land  at  Dunellen,  for  $4  million.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Wood’s  obligation  to  pay  the  Hoe 
trustee  a  five  percent  royalty  on  all  Hoe 
equipment  it  sells,  an  obligation  originally 
agreed  to  when  Wood  bought  Hoe’s  print¬ 
ing  press  division  in  1970,  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  percent,  (E&P,  October  21). 

Original  agreement 

According  to  the  original  agreement 
which  would  be  amended  under  the  Sep¬ 
tember  5  court  order.  Wood  was  to  pur¬ 
chase  not  less  than  $.5  million  worth  of 
usable  inventory  over  a  seven-year  period 
ending  in  1977.  The  five  percent  royalty 
was  to  be  on  the  first  $1.')  million  worth  of 
Hoe  equipment  over  a  10-year  period  end¬ 
ing  in  1980.  No  real  estate  was  included 
in  the  original  deal  and  Wood’s  financial 
commitment  was  to  be  not  less  than  $8 
million. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  court  ap¬ 
pointed  Hoe  Trustee,  John  Galgay,  and  of 
Judge  Ryan  that  the  new  sale  to  Wood 
would  eliminate  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  inventorj'  over  a  10-year  period,  a  cost 
which  has  been  put  at  from  $1  million  to 
$2  million,  and  would  free  the  remaining 
real  estate  for  sale. 

The  attorney  for  the  Class  A  stockhold¬ 
ers,  Harold  Saligson,  told  the  court  the 
appeal  would  not  be  pursued  if  Wood  in¬ 
creased  its  offer  or  if  James  Talcott  & 
Co.,  a  factoring  firm,  reduced  its  claim  to 
interest  on  $12  million  it  loaned  to  Hoe 
just  prior  to  the  financial  collapse  of  the 
company. 

A  settlement  of  the  Talcott  claim 
amounting  to  $10.7  million  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Hoe  Trustee  who  insists 
that  that  figure  include  all  claims  to  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  Talcott. 

Talcott  on  the  other  hand  has  said  that 
interest  on  the  loan  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  10.7  million. 

Judge  Ryan  said  in  court  that  negotia¬ 


tions  over  the  interest  matter  have  not 
gotten  anywhere  and  he  again  threatened 
to  resort  to  litigation. 

Ryan,  who  has  presided  over  the  Hoe 
matter  since  its  inception,  said  he  has 
notified  President  Nixon  of  his  intention 
of  taking  “Senior  Status”,  or  semi- 
retirement  in  January. 

Senior  judges  are  free  to  take  as  many 
or  as  few  cases  as  they  please  while  re¬ 
ceiving  full  pay. 

Ryan  surprised  attorneys  in  the  couit- 
room  by  indicating  he  might  put  the  Hoe 
case  in  the  hands  of  another  judge. 

The  next  hearing  on  the  Hoe  matter  is 
scheduled  for  January  17  at  10  a.m.  in 
U.S.  District  Court  House,  Foley  Square, 
New  York. 


Many  newspapers  err  in  their  se¬ 
lection  procedures  because 
they  do  not  obtain  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  at  the  out¬ 
set.  This  is  because  recruitment  is 
costly,  time-consuming,  often  frus¬ 
trating,  and  frequently  fruitless, 
particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates 
are  not  men  of  good  character  who 
are  anxious  to  do  a  good  job. 
Rather  it  is  that  very  few  men  have 
the  precise  constellation  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  needed  for  the  work.  (Se¬ 
lection  here  is  analogous  to  finding 
a  good  left-handed  pitcher  who  can 
also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level 
positions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
is  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutted 
with  people  who  have  already  been 
filtered  out  elsewhere.  Executives, 


ASNE  board  condemns 
Philippines  press  curb 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting  at 
Key  Largo,  Florida  (November  20)  voiced 
its  concern  over  the  suppression  of  press 
freedom  in  the  Philippines,  the  closing  of 
a  number  of  newspapers  there  and  the 
detention  without  charge  of  a  number  of 
Pniiipi)ine  journalists. 

The  board  supported  the  position  of  the 
American  Committee  of  the  International 
Press  Institute  in  calling  upon  President 
Marcos  to  either  release  these  journalists 
or  bring  them  to  a  speedy  public  trial. 


the  kind  who  make  things  happen 
for  their  companies,  are  hard  to 
find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  newspaper 
wants  (and  needs)  to  hire  are  not 
easily  attracted  by  word-of-mouth 
or  by  the  “mine  sweeping”  tech¬ 
niques  of  trade  publication  employ¬ 
ment  ads.  Personal  referrals  from 
trade  sources  and  industry  friends 
also  tend  to  attract  resumes  from 
many  marginally  qualified  men  and 
only  a  few  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  newspaper  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  in¬ 
dividually  and  confronted  person¬ 
ally  with  a  skilled  presentation  of 
the  opportunity  a  company  can  of¬ 
fer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how 
Ron  Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you 
hire  the  right  executive  in  your 
General  Management  &  Business, 
Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circula¬ 
tion,  and  Editorial  Areas,  please 
call  Carl  Young,  312-693-6171 . 


Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O'HARE  PLAZA,  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60631.  (312)  693-6171 


WHY  COMPANIES  HIRE 
THE  WRONG  EXECUTIVE! 
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ASNE  member 
roster  is  792; 

66  newcomers 

With  the  addition  of  65  editors,  the 
membership  rolls  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  swelled  to  792,  the 
highest  total  ever  in  the  society’s  50 
years. 

Howard  H.  (Tim)  Hays,  ASNE  secre¬ 
tary  and  editor  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise,  announed  the  election  of 
these  editors  by  the  board  of  directors  at 
its  meeting  (November  19)  in  Key  Largo, 
Florida. 

The  newly-elected  members  are: 

Over-300,000  circulation 

Evarts  A.  Graham  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispntch 

Meg  Greenfield,  Washington  Post 

Smith  Hempstone,  Washington  Star- 
Xeu's 

Kurt  M.  Luedtke,  Detroit  Free  Press 

Ronald  D.  Martin,  Miami  Herald 

Maxwell  McCrohon,  Chicago  Tribune 

George  R.  Packard,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin 

Paul  A.  Poorman,  Detroit  News 

John  N.  Reddin,  Mihvaiikee  Journal 

Frederick  Taylor,  Wall  Street  Journal 

100,000-300,000 

James  F.  Ahearn,  Record,  Hackensack, 
N.J. 


NEW  TYING  MACHINES 

•  All  sizes  for  all  purposes. 

•  Single,  double  or  crosswrap. 

#  Up  to  38"  high  and  52"wide. 

#  All  competitively  priced. 


IaIsO:  all  makes  RECONDITIONED  TYING  MACHINES 


Larry  Allison,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Press-Telegram 
Paul  A.  Banker,  Baltimore  Sun 
James  K.  Batten,  Charlotte  Observer 
Charles  W.  Bailey  II,  Minneapolis 
Tribune 

Richard  C.  Kline,  Des  Moines  Register 
R.  Drake  Mabry,  Des  Moines  Tribune 
Joseph  J.  McGovern,  Orlando  Sentinel- 
Star 

Eugene  C.  Patterson,  5f.  Petersburg 
Times 

Franklin  D.  Schurz  Jr.,  South  Bend 
Tribune 

Douglas  L.  Turner,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express 

20,000-100,000 

H.  Brandt  Ayers,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star 
Thomas  N.  Boland,  Reading  (Pa.)  Ea¬ 
gle 

J.  Donald  Brandt,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Mornmg  News 

Adolph  Bremer,  Winona  (Minn.)  News 
Leslie  E.  Cansler,  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Even'ng  Jouinal 

William  F.  Childress,  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal 

Stephen  A.  Cousley,  Alton  (Ill.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegraph 

Ernest  A.  Cutts,  Charleston  (S.C.) 
Evening  Post 

Herbert  M.  Davidson  Jr.,  Daytona 
Beach  News-Journal 

Wallace  McC.  Davis  Jr.,  Savannah 
News-Press 

James  A.  Dunlap,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
Warren  F.  Gardner,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record 

Marcus  B.  George,  Arkansas  Democrat 
James  E.  Griffith,  Bakersfield  Califor¬ 
nian 

L.  S.  Hembree,  .Anderson  (S.C.)  Inde- 
pendent 

J.  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette 

Milton  Kelly,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.) 
News 

Bill  Kennedy,  Southwest  Times  Record, 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Warren  L.  Lerude,  Reno  Gazette  & 
Nevada  State  Journal 

James  H.  McKinney  Jr.,  Greenville 
(S.C.)  News 

George  Y.  Nehrbas,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
.Morning  Call 

Forrest  C.  Palmer,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Neu's-Times 

Evert  B.  Person,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat 

Richard  C.  Peters,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times 
Charles  C.  Phillips,  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal 

William  Lee  Porter,  Topeka  (Kans.) 
Capital  Journal 

Stanley  Roberts,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star 
Loren  G.  Schultz,  Springfield  (0.)  Dai¬ 
ly  News 

David  S.  Schultz,  Woodbury  (N.J.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times 

George  R.  Sinclair,  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
Sentinel 

Len  Robert  Small,  Moline  (Ill.) 
Dispatch 

Joseph  R.  Snyder,  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record 
Truman  Stacey,  Lake  Charles  (La.) 
American  Press 

Maurice  A.  Vincent,  Macomb  Daily,  Mt. 
Clemens,  Mich. 


Arthur  J.  Volkerts,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press  Democrat 

Barbara  C.  White,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record 

D.  K.  Woodman,  Mansfield  (0.)  News 
Journal 

Under-20,000 

Jerry  C.  Ausband,  Shelby  (N.C.)  Daily 
Star 

Robert  F.  Campbell,  Gainesville  (Ga.) 
Times 

Hodding  Carter  III,  Delta  Democrat- 
Times  Greenville,  Miss. 

John  M.  Jones,  Jr.,  Grcencville  (Tenn.) 
Sun 

Lee  Lapensohn,  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.) 
P^-ess-Republican 

John  M.  Lavine,  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.) 
Herald-  Teleg  ra  m 

Francis  A.  Perretta,  Oneonta  (N.Y.) 
Star 

• 

Newspaper’s  facilities 
used  by  students  to 
print  their  own  paper 

High  school  students  from  Enterprise, 
Alabama  are  learning  how  to  publish 
their  own  school  newsiiaper,  by  doing  all 
of  their  own  work,  except  running  the 
offset  press,  according  to  Floyd  Garrett, 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Ledger,  Enter- 
])rise. 

The  six-column  tabloid  foi-mat  is 
l)resently  being  published  fortnightly,  but 
plans  are  for  the  “Cup  ’o  Coffee”  to  be 
jirinted  weekly,  as  soon  as  the  journalism 
class  learns  more  about  the  “actual  in¬ 
shop  work,”  according  to  Garrett. 

The  journalism  students  do  their  own 
typesetting  on  Just-o-writers,  run  the 
tapes  through  the  Compugraphic,  set  their 
own  headlines  on  the  Compugraphic  7200, 
do  their  own  paste  up,  shoot  their  own 
halftones  and  aie  learning  to  shoot  their 
own  pages  and  burn  their  own  plates. 

• 

Journalists  in  Belfast 
told  to  carry  cards 

Newsmen  visiting  Northern  Ireland 
should  carry  proper  accreditation,  such  as 
a  Newspaper  Guild  membership  card  or 
the  press  card  issued  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists. 

Kenneth  Morgan,  general  secretary  of 
the  Briti.sh  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
advised  Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild,  that  the  failure  of 
some  foreign  journalists  to  carry  proper 
accreditation  while  covering  the  civil  un¬ 
rest  in  Belfast  has  created  some  problems 
for  local  newsmen  and  for  the  security 
forces. 

Hikers  fight  drugs 

Peter  Gamage,  co-publisher,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item,  and  reporter 
Jim  Tagalakis  joined  2,000  people  on  a 
20-mile  march  to  raise  funds  for  local 
Project  COPE  (Concerned  People)  to  aid 
in  a  fight  against  drug  abuse. 
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plement,  without  advertising:,  to  Ohio 
State’s  daily  student  newspaper,  the  Lan¬ 
tern,  on  the  day  before  the  election. 

The  expenses  were  home  by  a  grant 
from  Reger’s  Digest.  It  was  an  “ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  crash  course  in  politics 
and  public  affairs,”  said  Ms.  Brian,  who 
had  15  years  of  experience  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  project  didn’t  end  with  pre-election 
reportage.  Ms.  Brian  loaned  out  11  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  to  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  for  election  night  vote-reporting  as¬ 
signments. 

A  senior  journalism  major,  Gary  Clark, 
though  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to 
cover  President  Nixon’s  only  campaign 
appearance  in  Ohio — a  motorcade  through 
the  state’s  northeastern  industrial  cor¬ 
ridor,  complained  that  “We,  like  the  na¬ 
tional  press  corps,  were  relegated  to  what 
we  were  given.  We  never  really  had  a 
chance  to  get  next  to  the  man.” 

Pam  Powers  was  granted  an  interview 
with  Senator  McGovern. 

Clark  did  admit  to  considerable  respect 
for  the  work  of  White  House  press  aides 
who  had  “memoes”  in  the  hands  of  the 
working  press  on  Presidential  remarks 
along  the  motorcade  route  “almost  in¬ 
stantly.” 


J-class  enjoys 
‘crash  course’ 
in  campaigning 


Consumer  paper 
makes  its  debut 

The  first  issue  of  Media  &  Consumer 
was  published  November  27  by  the  Media 
&  Consumer  Foundation,  whose  chairman 
of  the  board  is  Thomas  Pew,  editor  and 
associate  publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Pew  said  the  new  tabloid  magazine  will 
“generally”  concentrate  on  consumer  is¬ 
sues  in  a  local,  rather  than  national,  con¬ 
text,  and  “will  attempt  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  local  newspaper  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports.  A  prototype  copy  of  M&C 
was  printed  in  April. 

Media  &  Consumer  is  related  to  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  having  an  initial  $50,000 
loan  from  Consumers  Union,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  CR.  M&C  is  independent  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Union,  and  hopes  to  make  it  on  its 
own  through  a  combination  of  subscription 
income  and  foundation  funding.  It  will 
carry  no  advertising.  The  subscription 
price  is  $12  a  year. 

Much  of  each  issue  of  M&C  consists  of 
reprinted  consumer  reports  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  press.  Some  space  is  given 
to  accounts  of  how  consumer  problems  go 
unreported. 


The  course  is  listed  in  The  Ohio  State 
University  Bulletin  as  Journalism  641, 
public  affairs  reporting. 

In  normal  times  at  Ohio  State,  it  means 
a  practical  exercise  for  students  in  cover¬ 
age  of  the  usual  public  fare — meetings  of 
the  Ohio  Board  of  Regents  and  Columbus 
City  Council,  state  and  local  offices  and 
courts,  university  activity,  and,  when  it’s 
doing  business,  sessions  of  the  Ohio  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

But  for  this  presidential  election  year, 
Martha  Brian,  instructor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  dispatched  her  16  students  to 
every  corner  of  the  state  to  cover  the 
campaigning  of  the  presidential  candi¬ 
dates;  to  report  on  area  Congressional 
races;  and  on  state,  county  and  local  con¬ 
tests  in  Franklin  (location  of  Ohio  State 
and  the  seat  of  the  state  government)  and 
adjoining  counties. 

The  result  was  a  14-page  elections  sup¬ 


MY.  WHAT  BIG  EYE  SPOTS  YOU  HAVE  . . . 

The  startling  spots  on  the  body  of  this  butterfly  larvae  look 
surprisingly  like  eyes.  That's  the  idea.  The  flash  of  these 
"eye  spots"  make  an  appetizing  worm  look  like  something 
a  predator  had  best  not  fool  with. 


We  are,  maybe,  particularly  sensitive  to  that  because  people 
sometimes  take  a  quick  look  at  a  yellow  earthmoving  ma¬ 
chine  and  say,  "There's  a  Caterpillar!"  Actually  Cat  and 
Caterpillar  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Those 
names  should  only  be  used  to  identify  products  of  our 
Company.  That  includes  wheel  loaders,  trucks,  engines,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  besides  track-type  machines.  We  will 
appreciate  your  help  in  keeping  a  (real)  eye  out  for  correct 
use  of  our  trademarks. 


But,  of  course,  these  eyes  aren't  what  they  look  like.  They 
simply  help  the  bug  survive. 


Lots  of  things  in  life  aren't  what  they  seem  first  to  be, 


Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 

Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 

Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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SHore  and  more  publishers  are 


James  Kilpatrick 

The  cool,  idol-shattering, 
conservative — in  the  mold  o(  the 
great  personal  journalists.  (3W) 


Crosby  Noyes 

Views  the  world  from  his  special 
Washington  vantage  point  and 
experience.  A  keen  observer.  (3W) 


William  Buckley  \ 

The  view  from  the  right — lively, 
skeptical,  literate.  He 
involves  readers  of  all  shades 
of  opinion.  (3W) 


"The  Small  Society” 

Brickman'e  compact  cartoon 
panel  on  society's  follies 
and  foibles. 


Washington 

Star 

Syndicate , Inc 


James  Beard 

Celebrated  advocate  of  good 
living  through  superb  eating. 


Harry  E.  Elmlark,  President 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Phone  (212)  EL  5-7137 


A  division  of  Washington  Star  Communications,  tnc. 


Smith  Hempstone 


Polished,  penetrating,  conservative 
observer  of  the  national  and  world 
scene.  Distinguished  reading.  (2W) 


Milton  Viorst 


Comments  from  his  perch  a 
little  left  of  center  on  a  wide 
range  of  private  and  public 
concerns.  (3W) 


Mary  McGrory 

Sees  through  political  smoke 
screens  and  bureaucratic  bunk 
with  sharp  eye  and  wit.  (4W) 


totffeStBrsofms 

Star§^dicate. 

Plus  this  variety  of  other  popular  features! 


Michael  Harrington,  “From  the  Left”.  Articulate,  stim¬ 
ulating  leader  of  the  Socialist  Party.  (1W) 

Gib  Crockett,  iconoclastic,  light-shedding  editorial 
cartoons.  (5W) 

Don  Wright,  liberal  editorial  cartoonist.  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner.  (5W) 

The  Lumpits,  1 -column  by  2-inch  pithy  cartoon  com¬ 
menting  on  the  times. 

Foster  Fenwick,  2-column  cartoon  panel,  firing  pleas¬ 
ant  barbs  at  the  human  condition. 

Tell  Me  Why,  for  youngsters  and  teenagers,  answers 
their  questions,  gives  Book  of  Knowledge  as  prizes. 
Brings  in  lots  of  mail! 

More  For  Your  Money,  weekly  column  on  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  consumer  news. 

The  Smith  Family,  daily-Sunday  comic  strip.  One  of 
top  family  strips  in  America. 

Petunia,  1-column  cartoon  combines  jingle  with 
household  tips.  (6W) 


Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  inspirational  column.  (1W) 

Fix  It  Yourself,  by  Hubbard  Cobb.  Practical,  money¬ 
saving  fix-it  ideas,  with  editorial  art  accompanying 
feature. 

Morrie  Ryskind,  conservative  views.  Hard-hitting, 
yeasty,  stimulating. 

Washington  Close-Up,  a  “peeled-eye”  review  of  na¬ 
tional  and  international  goings  on  by  5  veteran  world 
watchers.  On  Mondays,  award  winner  Paul  Hope  takes 
the  pulse  of  national  politics.  Tuesdays,  Orr  Kelly 
places  military  affairs  on  parade.  Wednesdays,  Frank 
Getlein,  who  sees  everything,  tells  all.  Thursdays, 
astringent  Judith  Randal  puts  a  stethoscope  to  public 
policy  on  medical  care.  And  on  Fridays,  George 
Sherman  projects  his  eagle-eye  views  of  international 
affairs.  In  addition,  lively  entertaining  specials. 

The  Gullivers,  1-column  and  2-column  cartoon  panel 
for  travel-minded  readers.  Kids  “Innocence  Abroad.” 

Better  Tennis  By  Stan  Smith,  the  famous  American 
star.  2-column  editorial-illustration  feature. 


...There’s  more  for  you  in  the  Washington  Star  Syndicate. 


The  Union  Pacific’s 
new  slogan  applies 
to  the  PR  people,  too: 

We  can  handle  it. 

call  us  anytime 
for  news  of  the 
railroad. 


Public  Relations  and  Advertising 
Omaha.  Nebraska  68102 


General  Director  of 


the  Union  Pacific 
raiiroad  people 


news-people 


Bennack  heads  TDNA 
for  term  in  1973 

I  Frank  A.  Bennack  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Snyi  Antonio  Light,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  1973.  He  succeeds  Richard  F. 
j  Brown,  publisher  of  the  Austin  American- 
\  Statesman,  on  January  1. 

Named  with  Bennack,  in  voting  by  the 
8.T  member-newspapers  of  the  TDNA,  are 
Felix  R.  McKnight,  co-publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  and  Wayne  C.  Sellers,  publisher  of 
the  Palestine  Hcrald-Prcss,  treasui'er. 
McKnight  is  president-designate  for  1974 
and  Sellers  for  1975. 

Elected  to  the  association’s  board  of 
directors  are:  Roy  Appleton  Jr.,  Denton 
Record-Chronicle',  J.  C.  Chatmas  Jr.,  Mar¬ 
lin  Democrat;  Frank  Feuille,  El  Paso 
Times  and  Herald-Post,  and  F.  William 
Power,  Brownsville  Herald. 

*  * 

Julia  Dyer  assumed  dual  posts  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  manager  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association,  and  manager  of  the  Georgia 
Newspaper  Service.  Editor  of  the  GPA’s 
Editor’s  Forum,  she  had  acted  as  man¬ 
ager  since  February,  1972. 

*  *  * 

Robert  M.  Hunt,  advertising  director 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Chicago 
Today,  and  John  B.  Olson,  director  of 
operations  of  the  Tribune — elected  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Com- 
‘  pany. 

♦  3K  * 

Albert  Borcover,  assistant  travel  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — elected  presi- 
,  dent  of  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
W  riters. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Hilling  has  assumed  duties  as 
1  sports  editor,  Welch  (W.Va.)  Daily  Sews. 
*  *  * 

William  R.  Powers,  former  classified 
advertising  sales  supervisor,  Boston  Rec- 
ord-American — appointed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Rockville  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Inquirer. 

*  *  * 


Richard  J.  Scneider — from  UPI  Colo¬ 
rado  statehouse  reporter  in  Denver  to 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Sews,  Denver. 

*  *  * 

John  Murphy,  Portland  (Me.)  Eve¬ 
ning  E.rpress — elected  president  of  the 
New  England  AP  News  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Rood,  managing  editor — ap¬ 
pointed  acting  editor  of  the  Escanaba 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  to  succeed  David  L. 
Andrews,  who  resigned.  Rood  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  weekly  Manistique 
(Mich.)  Pioneer-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Basil  C.  Raffety,  an  AP  newsman  in 
Nebraska  for  28  years,  has  retired. 

j{(  9|e  4c 

Louis  Wexler  has  retired  after  having 
been  an  employee  of  Scripps-Howard  for 
53  years  and  operating  a  wire  service  in 
the  state  for  52  years. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Susan  Stranahan — from  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  to  the  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  as  Federal  Court  re¬ 
porter. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Tim  j.  McGuire — from  city  editor  to 
news  editor  of  the  YpsUanti  (Mich.) 
Press  to  succeed  Kenneth  Little,  named 
administrative  assistant  to  the  publisher 
.  .  .  Jean  Fannin,  city  government  re¬ 
porter  to  city  editor  .  .  .  Don  Dahlstrom, 
assistant  city  editor  to  new  post  of  wire 
editor. 

*  >•:  * 

Joe  Kraus — from  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Evening  Courier  to  news  bureau  manager 
of  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Barrett,  women’s  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  —  named  career 
woman  of  the  year  by  the  Sage-Alien 
Career  Council. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Gullett  has  joined  Kentucky 
Fried  Chicken  Corporation  as  manager  of 
press  relations,  leaving  R.  J.  Reynolds. 
He  previously  had  been  a  reporter  for 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 


John  H.  Costello  Jr.  has  become  sys¬ 
tems  manager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  and 
is  succeeded  as  retail  advertising  manager 
by  Thomas  P.  Sexton. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here’s  how  to  handie  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  In 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  detaiis.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Abe  Hardesty  replaced  Ken  Feaster 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W.Va.) 
Times.  Feaster — to  sports  editor  of  the 
Fairmont  West  Virginian. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Aubrey  Bowie — named  associate  edi- 
I  torial  page  editor,  Greenville  (S.C.)  News. 

I  *  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Claiborne — appointed  associate 
editor,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

I  *  *  * 

Linda  Gaither  Arnold,  formerly  of  the 
I  Toledo  Blade,  joined  the  press  relations 
department  of  Libby-Owens-Ford. 

*  * 

Joseph  G.  Rush,  former  news  editor 
I  of  the  defunct  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening 
News,  is  now  manager  of  Englehard  In¬ 
dustries  news  bureau. 
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in  the  new$ 


ON  A  MISSION  IN  MEXICO— Mexico  City's 
mayor  Octavio  Senties  (at  left)  presents  a 
gift  to  John  Strohmeyer,  editor  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  who  visited  with 
journalists,  government  officials  and  college 
leaders  on  a  tour  sponsored  by  the  Columnists 
Club. 

*  *  ^ 

Thomas  McDermott  and  Walter 
Tomaszewski  have  joined  Booke  and  Co., 
financial  counseling  firm.  McDermott  was 
with  Women’s  Wear  Daily;  Tomaszewski 
worked  for  the  New  York  Times  News 
Seiwice  as  news  assistant  and  editor. 

*  ♦  ^ 

Reorganizations  at  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizeyi  move  Theodore  A.  Rushton  from 
special  assignments  to  resident  head  of 
the  State  capital  news  bureau;  David  N. 
Mitchell  to  editor  OLE!  succeeding  Dan 
Pavillard  who  returns  full-time  as  a 
writer  for  Ole.  Mitchell  had  been  assistant 
managing  editor. 


Bill  Horton — named  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press/News.  He  has  w’orked  for  Houston 
and  Dallas  newspapers  and  as  district  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Progressive 
Farmer  and  Southern  Living  magazine. 

*  »  ♦ 

Roger  H.  Venman  has  retired  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  health  from  the  Jamestown 
(N.Y.)  Post-Journal,  where  he  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

%  * 

Joyce  Ray,  wdth  the  Lebanon  (Ore.) 
Express  for  two  years,  has  been  named 
women’s  editor,  replacing  Judy  Stanfield 
who  will  take  over  government  affairs  re¬ 
porting.  Marge  Anderson  has  shifted  to 
special  reporting. 

^  Hr  * 

Beth  Holmes  has  succeeded  Jan  Mor¬ 
ris  as  classified  ad  manager  at  the  Molalla 
(Ore.)  Pioneer.  Miss  Morris  returned  to 
college. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Landauer,  a  reporter  with  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  been  named  associate  editor.  He  pre¬ 
viously  served  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  Honolulu  and  with  Tune  magazine  in 
Formosa.  He  succeeds  Jalmar  Johnson 
who  has  retired  after  21  years  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor. 

^  *  3(C 

Connie  Whitaker,  previously  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  and  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server,  has  been  named  managing  editor 
of  the  Baker  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
She  replaces  Robert  Pfoh.man  who  has 
joined  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal. 
Melissa  Johnston  replaces  Margaret 
Allender  as  news  editor  at  Baker.  Miss 
Allender  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette. 


W.  Everett  Eakin,  manager  of  press 
relations  for  Libbey-Owens  Ford  Com¬ 
pany,  Toledo  since  1960,  is  retiring  after 
26  years  in  the  PR  department.  He  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Findlay  (0.)  Repiibli- 
can  Courier  and  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  Xews  early  in  his  career. 
*  *  * 

Lamar  Q.  Downtain — named  assistant 
circulation  director  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  Indianapolis  Xews. 

Up  if 

Lynne  Templeton  Field,  widow  of 
Marshall  Field  IV,  former  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  married  Richard  L. 
Brickley,  Boston  lawyer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  A.  Stuart,  editor-emeritus  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  w'as  elected  a  governor 
of  the  philanthropic  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  Memorial  Association. 

♦  4e  ^ 

Nancy  Hhard,  oil  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Express/Xews,  is  retiring  after  37 
years  in  the  field.  She  began  her  career 
in  1935  on  the  Hobbs  (N.M.)  News-Sun. 
In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  John  J.  Tou- 
doze. 


Richard  B.  Wynne,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  .Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times — 
elected  president,  Asheville  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  * 

Dallas  C.  Higbee,  executive  editor  the 
Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette,  has  been 
named  editor-in-residence  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

♦  *  * 


T.  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  vicepresident, 
Mississippi  Publishers  Corp. — elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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James  D.  Graves 

Michael  C.  Canine  has  left  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times  to  be  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  Charlotte  Xeivs. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Graves  Sr.  has  been  named 
circulation  director  for  Morris  Newspaper 
Corporation,  Savannah.  He  w'as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Greenwood  (S.C.) 
Index-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Hughes,  police  reporter  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal  —  elected 
pi-esident  of  the  Mid-Hudson  New’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,  an  organization  of  journalists  in 
Dutchess  and  Ulster  counties. 

*  *  * 

Walter  S.  Riddle  Jr.,  former  sports 
writer  for  Carolina  newspapers,  has  be¬ 
come  director  of  public  relations  and  man¬ 
ager  of  personnel  for  the  Withlacooche 
River  Electric  Co-operative,  Dade  City, 
Florida. 


Michael  Canine 


The 

thinking 
mans 
column 

Dr.  Mortimer  J.  Adler 

GREAT  IDEAS 

from  the  GREAT  BOOKS 

WEEKLY  ...  500  words 
for  readers  who  want 
more  than  the  "hard" 
facts. 
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FDR  letters:  sweet  and  sour 
notes  about  papers’  owners 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt’s  sniping  at 
certain  newspaper  publishers  with  a  vitri¬ 
olic  pen  went  on  largely  behind  their 
backs.  In  the  open,  his  correspondence 
could  be  charming. 

After  his  19.36  reelection  victory,  FDR 
wrote  a  personal  message  of  thanks  to 
Capt.  Joseph  M.  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  Sew  York  Sews,  for  his  paper’s  sup- 
]»ort. 

“I  have  a  very  strong  feeling,”  the 
President  wrote,  “that  the  News  was 
worth  more  to  us  in  the  city  in  the  way  of 
polls  than  all  the  political  speeches  put 
together  and  you  must  be  proud  of  the 
News  poll.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how 
very  splendid  you  have  been  throughout.” 

A  few  years  later,  even  while  he  used 
.Morris  Ernst,  the  lawyer,  as  an  emissary 
to  win  Joe  Patterson  over  to  his  New  Deal 
l)i‘ogram,  FDR  was  denouncing  the 
McCormick-Patterson  newspapers  in  let¬ 
ters  to  his  intimate  associates.  On  occa¬ 
sion  he  w'rapped  up  the  Hearst  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in  the  same 
package  of  poison. 

The  personal  correspondence  files  of 
the  late  President  are  replete  with  exam¬ 
ples  of  his  disregard  for  the  press  own¬ 
ers.  Jo.seph  Emsley,  a  veteran  reporter, 
has  been  extracting  some  of  them  on  a 
special  assignment  from  Editor  &  PiB- 
LISHKR  at  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Mem¬ 
orial  Library  at  Hyde  Park.  This  is  the 
second  article  concerning  the  FDR  letters. 
The  first,  published  November  11,  told  of 
FDR’s  notes  to  JoseiJius  Daniels,  Claik 
Howell  and  other  publishers  when  he  had 
grii)es  about  press  criticism  of  his  poli¬ 
cies. 

Several  memos  in  the  files  reveal  that 
the  Pi'esident,  during  his  early  years  in 
the  White  House,  rebuffed  the  per.sonal 
appeals  of  Roy  W.  Howard  to  grant  him 
exclusive  interviews  for  publication  in  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  Roosevelt 
had  sought  to  woo  Howard  to  go  all-out 
for  his  social  and  economic  programs  but 
didn’t  have  much  success.  Besides,  FDR 
often  noted  that  Howard  had  his  papers 
declaie  support  for  .41  Smith  for  the  nom¬ 
ination  again  in  19.32  while  actually 
hojiing  Newton  1).  Baker  would  get  it. 


.4s  the  Scrijips-Howard  papers  cooled 
off  on  FDR’s  programs,  the  President 
classified  them  with  “the  Cliveden  Set”  in 
the  United  States,  naming  also  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Patterson  and  the  Hearst  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  derogatory  reference,  in  a  note 
to  Under  Secretary  of  State  Sumner  Wel¬ 
les,  was  to  the  group  in  England  that  was 
favoring  appeasement. 

On  May  19,  1942,  FDR  sent  a  memo  to 
Welles  after  Nancy  Astor  had  written  to 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  complaining  about  the 
President’s  criticism  of  the  Cliveden 
group.  The  memo  stated,  in  part: 

“We  have  had  and  still  have  people  in 
Washington  who  constitute  very  much  the 
same  theory.  They  have  been  proved 
wrong  but  have  continued  their  wrong¬ 
headedness  whereas  Nancy  and  Waldorf 
(.4stor)  did  not.  For  example,  I  would 
call  the  McCormick-Patterson-Hearst-Roy 
Howard  the  Cliveden  Set  in  this  country. 
I  cannot  call  them  but  I  can  classify  them 
as  thoroughly  mistaken,  but  mistaken  in 
tbe  pre.sent  when  they  have  been  proved 
wrong  as  to  the  past.” 

‘Unbalanced  mentalities' 

Again  making  the  publishing  group  the 
target  of  his  disdain,  FDR  wrote  to  Ar¬ 
chibald  MacLeish,  the  Libiarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  concerning  a  snide  remark  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Roosevelt  wrote: 

“Dear  .4rchie: 

“I  welcome  you  to  the  Society  of  the 
Immortals.  Bertie  McCormick  started  it 
many  years  ago,  even  before  we  entered 
the  first  World  War;  and  he  incoriioiated 
it  in  1919  when  he  broke  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son’s  heart  and  made  him  the  first  of  the 
Immortals.  The  trouble  is  that  Bertie,  Joe 
Patterson  and  Cissie  (Patterson)  deserve 
neither  hate  nor  praise — only  pity  for 
theii-  unbalanced  mentalities.” 

Beitie  was  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
I)ublisher  of  tbe  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Cissie  Patterson,  publisher  of  the  ira.s/y- 
ington  Times-Hcrald,  was  Joe’s  sister. 

On  occasion.  Lord  Beaverbrook,  the 
British  press  tycoon,  used  Joe  Patteison 
as  a  conduit  for  messages  to  FDR.  Thus, 
in  a  radiogram  after  the  1936  election 
victory,  Beaverbrook  complimented  Pat¬ 


terson  on  the  News’  “electioneering  ser¬ 
vice  which  should  be  a  pattern  for  edi¬ 
tors,”  but  said  he  “would  not  make  bold  to 
telegraph  the  President  but  send  him 
through  you  my  congratulations.”  Beaver¬ 
brook  added:  “He  appears  to  be  the  fore¬ 
most  figure  thrown  up  in  ipliny  gener¬ 
ations.  Perhaps  in  countless  years.” 

Patterson  sent  the  “Beaver’s”  message 
to  the  White  House  and  FDR  thanked 
him.  He  knew  Beaverbrook,  the  President 
noted,  during  the  war  when  he  was  doing 
excellent  work  in  helping  take  care  of 
American  and  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
on  their  way  through  England.” 

In  a  personal  signoff  to  Patterson,  FDR 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  News’  pub¬ 
lisher  had  been  able  to  get  the  Literary 
Digest  “to  back  their  crazy  poll  with  a 
million  dollars.”  The  Digest  went  downhill 
fast  after  its  poll  on  the  Roosevelt-Landon 
contest  proved  to  be  so  far  off  the  beam. 

From  Rip  to  Fala 

Mrs.  Eleanor  (Cissie)  Patterson  had  a 
cute  way  of  showing  her  admiration  for 
FDR’s  social  reforms,  at  least  until  she 
began  to  attack  him  for  warlike  moves  in 
the  early  1940s.  The  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  invented  dia¬ 
logue  between  her  dog.  Rip,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  pet,  Fala. 

Rip  suggested  in  one  note  that  Fala 
whisper  in  the  President’s  ear  that  “mil¬ 
lions  throughout  the  world  would  find 
Christmas  a  happier  occasion  if  it  were 
enriched  by  the  understanding,  strength 
and  power  of  the  President’s  voice  in  a 
Christmas  Eve  address.” 

.4gain,  sj)eaking  for  his  mistress.  Rip 
said  “the  great  masses  of  humanity 
throughout  the  world  love  him  as  you  and 
I  do.” 

These  sweet  sentiments  melted  away 
when  FDR  began  condemning  the 
“Cliveden  Set,”  and  his  press  secretary, 
William  D.  Hassett,  commented  in  a  memo 
that  his  “boss”  had  no  love  for  Cissie 
Patterson. 

To  be  continued. 

• 

Books  given  to  college 

Harold  Grumhaus,  chairman  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribime,  presented 
3,800  books  from  the  Tribune  library  to 
the  Kennedy-King  College  at  a  ceremony 
dedicating  the  school’s  $31  million  campus 
on  Chicago’s  South  Side. 


Pulse  60-market 
newspaper  study  rates 
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Financial  notes 


Dyno  Industries  Inc.  announced  purchase 
of  Datascan  Inc.  and  subsidiary  Star 
Parts  Co.  The  new  company  will  be  known 
as  Star  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  The  consoli¬ 
dated  prouping  will  produce  comiiosinp 
room  equipment  for  both  newspapers  and 
commercial  printing  industries. 

*  *  ♦ 

Spiedel  Newspapers  Inc.  third  quarter 
earnings  increased  19%,  with  a  4-cent  in¬ 
crease  i)er  share.  Total  earnings  for  third 
quarter  were  $8.8  million.  Ad  volume  was 
up  8.4%.  Nine-month  revenues  were  $26 
million,  an  11%  increase.  Revenues  for  the 
same  period  were  $-‘>.8  million  and 
9-month  ad  volume  was  increased 

*  *  * 

Berkey  Photo  Inc.  settled  outstanding 
grievances  with  Movielab  Inc.  which  arose 
from  the  1969  sale  of  professional  proc¬ 
essing  and  optical  effects  division  to 
Movielab.  Under  tbe  announced  terms, 
Berkey  would  receive  cash,  stock  and  war¬ 
rants  totalling  $1.5-million. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BBDO  International  Inc.,  pai’ent  company 
of  BBDO,  the  nation’s  fourth  largest  ad 
agency,  will  delay  a  public  stock  offering. 
Since  initial  speculation  about  going  pub¬ 
lic,  the  value-times-earnings  ratio  for  ad 
companies  has  dropped.  However,  BBDO 
hoj>es  to  make  the  offering  in  the  Spring. 

*  ♦  * 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  has  ap- 
pi-oved  the  offering  of  100,000  shares  of 
its  common  stock  at  a  reduced  price  to 
employees  of  afliliates  in  2.‘?  states.  Ilarte- 
Hanks  is  going  ahead  with  attempts  to 
secure  a  listing  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

^  * 

Photon  Inc.  announced  nine-month  eani- 
ings  of  $14.6  million,  u])  $4-million  from 
the  same  period  last  year.  However,  Pho¬ 
ton  admitted  that  delays  in  production  and 
installation  of  the  Mark  II  Pacesetters 
had  seriously  hampeied  growth  during 
the  9-month  period.  Photon  lemained  op¬ 
timistic  that  the  delays  can  be  alleviated 
shortly. 

^  ^ 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  announced 
9-month  income  of  $1.‘?.9  million,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $12..3  million  for  the  same 
jjeriod  last  year.  Per  common  share,  the 
earnings  were  29.4  cents,  as  opposed  to 
24.6  during  1971. 

♦  *  * 

The  Singer  Co.  has  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Graphics  Systems  Division, 


to  be  headed  by  Richard  E.  Lewis.  The 
new  division,  headquartered  in  San  Le¬ 
andro,  Calif.,  will  be  responsible  for 
domestic  development,  production  and 
marketing  of  j)hotosetting  and  related 
products,  Lewis  had  served  as  director  of 
graphic  systems  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Information  sales  group  for  Singer.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Lewis  had  been  with  IBM  and  the 
AN  PA  Research  Institute. 

4c  ^  4: 

Toronto  Star  I.td.  reported  revenue  and 
profit  increases  during  the  9-month  peri¬ 
od,  ending  September  .‘lO.  Profits  increased 
to  $4.6  million  from  $3.3  million  last  year. 
Revenues  increased  to  $79.4  million  from 
$5.'). 6  million.  Per  share,  the  increase  was 
to  $1.93  from  $1.39.  Relocation  into  a  new 
plant  and  the  closing  of  the  Toronto  Tele- 
(jrnm  accounted  for  much  of  the  increase. 
Advertising  revenues  rose  54%,  circulation 
42''!.  The  Star  circulation  figure  is  now 
506,9.52  weekdays  and  705,015  Sundays. 

• 

Four  Maine  newsmen 
recruited  as  teachers 

Four  Maine  newspapermen  are  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Maine,  Orono.  Three 
are  instructors  in  the  Journalism  Depait- 
ment  and  one  is  teaching  in  the  College  of 
Education. 

A  hospital  stay  sidelined  Fred  Perkins 
Jr.,  consultant  for  the  Newspaper  in  The 
Classroom  Program  from  the  Maine  De¬ 
partment  of  Education.  He  is  the  regular 
instructor  for  the  education  course. 

Richard  T.  McGrath,  NIC  Coordinator 
for  the  [>071  (/or  Daily  Xeim,  was  assigned 
the  course  rather  than  cancel  it  for  the  30 
students. 

When  the  Journalism  faculty  found  it¬ 
self  one  man  short,  it  decided  to  find  help 
in  the  ranks  of  Maine  newspaper  staffs. 

The  Kennebec  JouiuoVk  assistant  wire 
editor,  Alan  K.  Shevis,  a  1969  UMO  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  a  master’s  degree 
from  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  teaching  a 
course  in  news  editing. 

Marshall  Stone,  Bangor  Daily  News 
managing  editor,  is  conducting  the  weekly 
senior  seminar.  Problems  in  Journalism, 
which  also  has  guests  from  time  to  time 
from  other  New  England  papers. 

James  Thompson,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Pisentnyuis  Observer  in  Dover- 
Foxci'oft,  has  taken  over  the  job  of  advi¬ 
sor  to  the  Maine  Ceunpus,  and  teaches  the 
newspaper  laboratory  course. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE) 

ComCorp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ouebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Spiedel  Newspapers  (OTC)  _ 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE) 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMPEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  _ 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX) 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

ECRM  (OTC)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE) 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogElectronics  (OTC) 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  t  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ... 
Wood  Industries  (OTC)  . 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle.  Dane.  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy  Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 
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By  Winston  Mill 


The  Weekly  Editor 


AT  19  ALREADY  A  PUBLISHER  FOUR  YEARS 


Larry  Jordan  is  a  19  year  old  youth 
who,  for  the  past  four  years  as  a  newspa- 
I'er  publisher-editor  has  seen  the  Cedar 
Knjtids  Press-American  g-row  to  become 
one  of  the  largest-selling  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Iowa. 

Larry’s  interest  in  journalism  goes  back 
to  1968  when  he  received  a  small  printing 
set  for  Christmas.  He  began  issuing  a 
neighborhood  newspaper  as  a  hobby,  and 
expanded  tbe  paper  during  the  next 
several  years.  Finally,  in  September  1968, 
armed  with  a  $50  loan  from  his  mother, 
Larry  began  marketing  his  paper  on  a 
citywide  basis.  The  first  edition  of  the 
expanded  paper  was  only  eight  pages,  and 
was  run  off  by  a  commercial  printer  out  of 
town.  Since  then,  Jordan’s  paper  has 
grown  to  become  a  trusted  source  for 
news  and  widely  respected  for  its  forth¬ 
right  editorial  comment.  A  staff  of  seven 
part-time  emifioyees,  ranging  in  age  from 
19  to  60,  now  heli)s  to  jirepare  issues  of 
the  Press- American  which  frequently  run 
to  28  tabloid  pages  and  occasionally 
feature  full  or  spot  color. 

Hespite  its  relatively  short  life  and  lim¬ 
ited  financial  resources,  the  Press- 
American  has  made  some  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  betterment  of  Cedar 
Rapids  through  its  impressive  list  of  ex¬ 
clusive  stories  on  items  cf  public  interest. 

The  impact  the  paper  has  had  on  the 
city  must  be  measured  not  only  in  terms 
of  what  it  has  done  singly  but  also  what  it 
has  heli)ed  to  accomplish  by  being  the 
stimulus  in  a  chain  reaction  of  news 
media  response. 

Among  its  most  notable  series  of  special 
articles  are  those  dealing  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects: 

SCHOOLS — In  a  series  of  stories  over 
a  period  of  eight  months  the  Press- 
.^merican  attacked  local  school  officials 
for  “administering  psychological  tests  to 
‘non-special  education  students’  without 
prior  ))arental  knowledge  and  consent  and 
without  competent  medical  directive.” 

Jordan  wrote  the  series  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  test — he  took  it. 

The  ])aper  called  the  testing  policy  “re- 
l)ugnant  to  the  traditional  concept  of  indi- 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Winston  .Mill  is  a  Cedar  Rapids  free 
lance  writer. 


vidual  and  family  privacy”  and  revealed 
to  readers  documented  cases  where  dam¬ 
aging,  untrue  information  on  parents  as 
well  as  students  was  placed  in  permanent 
school  files. 

Transcripts  of  taped  dialogues  with 
school  personnel  that  were  published  re- 
v'ealed  embarrassing  contradictions  be¬ 
tween  policy  and  practice. 

At  one  point,  a  spokesman  for  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  even  be¬ 
came  involved,  asserting  that  psychologi¬ 
cal  testing  of  students  not  enrolled  in  or 
being  considered  for  special  education 
classes  “lacked  statuatory  authority.” 

No  denial 

During  the  course  of  the  dispute,  no 
denial  of  the  facts  reported  in  the  stories 
was  forthcoming  from  school  officials.  A 
statewide  meeting  of  public  school  psy¬ 
chologists  was  held  with  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts,  who  concurred  with  the  Press- 
American’s  contentions. 

Jordan  hired  a  Cedar  Rapids’  attorney 
and  persuaded  a  State  Senator,  Tom 
Riley,  to  assist  him  in  his  crusade.  Jordan 
and  Riley  threatened  to  initiate  litigation 
against  the  school  sy.stem  to  bring  about 
an  end  to  the  testing  policy  and  because  of 
tbe  haiassment  of  the  young  editor  (who 
was  still  a  student)  by  certain  school 
employees  as  a  result  of  the  articles. 

The  pai)er  finally  scored  a  victory  when 
the  schools  made  a  change  in  policy  in  line 
with  the  paper’s  demands. 

The  series  in  the  P-A  received  wide¬ 
spread  coverage  in  other  media  across  the 
state.  Jordan  personally  appeared  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  was  inteiwiewed  by  several  ra¬ 
dio  stations. 

GOVERNMENT — Probably  the  story 
which  sold  the  most  papers  in  record  t'me 
was  one  detailing  how  a  former  Cedar 
Rapids  mayor,  then  a  member  of  the 
regional  planning  commission,  was  selling 
his  connections  with  city  hall  in  rezoning 
cases.  Jordan’s  paper  reported  that  the 
politician  was  to  be  paid  $5,000  for  nretting 
a  piece  of  rezoning  passed  before  the  city 
council.  Additionally,  the  paper  revealed 
that  the  former  city  official  had  lied  on 
two  separate  occasions  before  the  council. 
Following  the  copyrighted  story  the  man 
ceased  his  appearances  before  the  city 


Larry  Jordan 


council  on  behalf  of  rezoning  applicants; 
and  he  was  not  paid  the  $5,000. 

But  that  was  not  the  only  unhappy  ex¬ 
perience  the  politician  had  with  the  P-A. 
Several  months  later  the  paper  learned 
that  he  was  on  the  list  of  serious  conten¬ 
ders  for  the  job  of  executive  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This  fact  was 
a  closely  guarded  secret.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  P-A  revealed  the  news  in  a  page 
one  story  that  was  quickly  picked  up  by 
local  radio  and  television  stations.  The 
P-A  also  reported  that  in  a  telephone 
conversation  Jordan  had  with  the  politi¬ 
cian  a  few  days  prior  to  publication  that 
the  man  said  in  a  loud,  angry,  and  abusive 
voice,  “I  don’t  want  to  be  quoted  and  I’m 
giving  you  that  as  a  word  of  caution.  Now 
you  didn’t  call  me,  you  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don’t  even  know  what  you’re  talking 
about.” 

PUBLIC  SERVICE— After  a,  series  of 
fieak  storms  dumped  huge  amounts  of 
water  on  the  city,  causing  flash  flooding  in 
many  areas,  the  Press-American  reported 
that  part  of  the  problem  in  one  area  was 
due  to  tbe  fact  that  the  city  had  never 
thoroughly  cleaned  a  79  year  old  sewer, 
causing  inadequate  drainage.  Lawyers  for 
the  property  owners  in  one  of  the  hardest- 
hit  areas  asked  Jordan  to  testify  in  a 
lawsuit  against  the  city. 

(Continued  mi  next  page) 
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{Continued  from  page  30) 

Jordan  attributes  part  of  his  newspa¬ 
per’s  success  to  the  fact  that  the  other 
media  are  often  so  busy  trying  to  outdo 
each  other  on  their  coverage  of  the  major 
news  that  they  overlook  the  smaller  items. 
The  job  of  the  Press- American,  he  says,  is 
“to  underscore  the  less-publicized  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  important  news  and  to  provide  a 
sequel  to  what  has  already  been  report¬ 
ed.” 

More  in-depth 

Coming  up  with  exclusive  material  can 
be  a  problem,  Jordan  admits,  and  necessi¬ 
tates  a  close  watch  of  what  others  are 
doing.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  the 
paper  recently  changed  from  a  bi-weekly 
schedule  of  publication  to  monthly  issu¬ 
ance.  This  enables  it  to  do  more  in-depth 
and  feature  writing. 

Lari-y  Jordan  is,  in  every  measure,  a 
good  businessman  whose  friends  and  asso¬ 
ciates  know  him  to  be  a  very  articulate, 
good-natured  young  man  with  a  keen  per¬ 
ception.  He  looks  at  you  with  head  slight¬ 
ly  cocked  to  one  side,  and  hazel  eyes  glint¬ 
ing  at  you  with  an  expression  that  com¬ 
bines  interest,  amusement  and  mischief. 
Besides  being  impeccable  in  both  manner 
and  dress,  he  is  an  accomplished  violinist 
and  is  greatly  interested  in  politics  and 
law.  Fiercely  independent,  though  not 
uncompromising,  Jordan  has  an  unusual 
ability  to  work  with  people. 

The  youthful  publisher  is  concerned 
with  every  detail  of  his  newspaper’s  oper¬ 
ation.  He  writes  most  of  the  copy,  does  the 
editing,  sells  advertising,  does  all  of  the 
composing  and  even  completes  all  paste¬ 
ups  himself. 

Staff  members  include  Sally  Knight,  the 
women’s  editor,  who  looks  like  a  fashion 
model  but  writes  with  savwy  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  field.  She  is  a  college  senior 
and  has  been  with  the  paper  since  its 
inception. 

Other  staffers  are  Mary  Brooks,  Lois 
King,  and  the  Rev.  Allen  Van  Cleve,  all 
writers.  Marie  Comic’s  homespun  column 
is  “syndicated”  to  four  other  Iowa  papers 
besides  the  P-A.  Rick  Larson,  also  a  col¬ 
lege  student,  takes  about  a  third  of  the 
pictures  and  Jordan  takes  the  rest  of 
them. 

Over  the  years  the  appearance  of  the 
P-A  has  continued  to  improve.  Using 
principles  of  good  proportion,  plus  square 
or  rectangular  stories,  a  contemporary 
style  has  been  achieved.  Headlines  are  set 
in  Bodoni  with  standing  heads  done  in  Fu- 
tura  for  contrast.  The  wide  measure 
column  format  is  used  for  long  stories 


Economist  says  planned  shopping  mall 
on  west  side  could  hurt  downtown  C.R. 


with  the  traditional  llV^-pica  width  used 
for  shorter  items.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
large  pictures  (there  were  35  photos  in  a 
recent  issue — large  and  small)  and  there 
is  ample  white  space. 

The  circulation  of  the  Press-American 
is  11,.560  and  is  achieved  through  news¬ 
stand  sales  and  free  distribution.  The  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  largest  circulation — about 
21,080 — featured  full  color  on  six  of  its  20 
pages,  and  five  fuli-color  photos. 

The  editorial  offices  of  the  P-A  consist 
of  two  rooms  in  Jordan’s  home.  Composing 
and  layout  equipment  is  also  housed 
there. 

Jordan  hopes  to  acquire  a  pair  of  used 
Justowriters  to  siteed  composition.  The 
equipment  currently  being  used — a  two- 
year  old  IBM  Executive  typewriter,  which 
he  bought  new — requires  that  everything 
be  typed  twice  in  order  to  justify. 

• 

Cairo  bureau  manager 

Maurice  Guindi  has  been  named  bureau 
manager  for  United  Pi-ess  International 
in  Cairo,  Egypt.  He  has  been  news  editor 
in  the  Cairo  bureau  for  the  past  three 
years.  He  has  worked  also  in  the  London 
bureau,  where  he  edited  the  UPI  news 
services  to  Arab  nations. 


Mike  Andersen  was  a  reporter  first  and 
thinks  this  has  given  him  an  advantage 
over  most  photographers.  He  worked  sum¬ 
mers  as  a  sports  writer  for  his  home  town 
paper,  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  while 
in  college.  At  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  he  took  photography 
courses  with  the  idea  that  they  w'ould  help 
him  as  a  reporter.  And  with  this  double 
major,  he  never  again  felt  as  strongly 
about  writing. 

Mike  Andersen  has  been  a  sports  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Heaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise, 
news  editor  of  the  Casa  Crande  (Ariz.) 
Dispatch,  and  was  a  staff  photographer 
for  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Journal  World 
and  the  Wate7-loo  (Iowa)  Courier,  before 
settling  in  Boston. 

He  loves  the  business 

“I’m  frustrated  by  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  and  yet  I  love  it,”  Mike  explains 
readily.  “I  like  the  variety,  the  immediacy 
(in  contrast  to  magazines)  and  the  perma¬ 
nence  and  opportunity  for  readers  to 
dwell  on  my  work  (in  contrast  to  televi¬ 
sion). 

“And  I  like  what  every  journalist 
likes — the  first-hand  meetings  with  the 
people  and  events  of  the  day.” 

But,  he  i)hilosophizes  in  acknowledging 
frustrations  of  the  news  photographer’s 
role  and  that  many  “good  people  try  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  then  regress,”  it  may 
be  because  the  peaks  of  the  job  are  so 
high  that  the  valleys  seem  so  low. 

Solution,  he  sees,  includes  better  origi¬ 
nal  assignments,  better  execution,  and  im- 
pi-oved  use  of  pictures.  Two  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  are  picture  editors  jobs,  he  points 
out,  and  suggests  a  factor  here  would 
include  more  photographers  becoming  pic¬ 
ture  editors. 

His  own  background  calls  for  picture 
editing,  but  he’s  having  too  much  fun  out 
on  the  street  as  a  photographer  to  stay 
inside. 

A  vision  of  educational  seminars  for 
picture  editors — wherein  they  would,  study 
other  papers,  try  to  figure  out  the  why 
and  why-not  of  how  i)articular  pictures 
were  used  and  why  the  photographer  did 
or  did  not  do  a  particular  shot — brings  a 
gleam  to  Mike  Andersen’s  eyes.  The  new¬ 
ly-elected  treasurer  of  the  Xational  Press 
Photographers  Association  is  all  for  such 
professional  seminar  and  workshop  in¬ 
volvement. 


Nempaoer  RKuhrship* 

Percentages  are  the  number  who  read  a  newspaper  on  the 
average  weekday 


Providence  Journal-Bulletin . 79.5% 

Pawtucket  Times . 16.0% 

Woonsocket  Call . 9.0% 

Boston  Herald  Traveler  &  Record-American . 4.1% 


Advertising  Services... 

Black  and  white  —  Sunday  Rotogravure  (monotone  and  full  color)  — 
spot  R.O.P.  color  —  Space  Spots  (a  discount  rate  plan  for  continuity)  — 
SpectaColor  —  Hi-Fi  —  Sunday  Inserts  —  Return  cards  and  envelopes 
tipped  on. 

Trade  notification  of  new  campaigns  by  letter  or  wire  —  route  lists  — 
competitive  sales  figures  for  some  categories  —  Consumer  Analysis 
(Write  for  your  volume  of  1972  study). 
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Talking  typographically 


V  FOR  VICTORVILLE 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

Howard  Taylor  and  I  have  shared  col- 
yumning  in  E&P,  conventions  podiums  and 
o;'casional  brickbats.  Now  we  share  a  few 
kind  words.  For  Mike  Heyw'ood,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Press  at  Victorville,  California, 
says  their  recent  change  in  format  is 
“somewhere  between  your  own  dicta  and 
Howard’s.” 

That  “dicta”  hit  me  so  hard  I  am  even 
eschewing  Arnold’s  Ancient  Axioms  this 
time  and  will  just  do  a  fast  critique  of 
two  pages. 

The  “op  format”  (six  columns  at  or 
near  the  “optimum  line  length”  for  body 
type)  IS  exemplary.  Brother  H.  says 
they’ll  be  converting  inside  pages — now  in 
8-column  format — to  op  as  fast  as  adver¬ 
tisers  are  converted. 

The  nameplate  is  adequate  but  not 
much  more.  ’Tain’t  very  pretty,  for  sure, 
nor  very  distinctive.  Some  ornamentation 
would  help.  And  when  a  place-name  isn’t 
part  of  the  newspaper  title,  the  city  must 
be  emphasized  in  the  folio  lines.  Here  I’d 
set  it  at  least  14  point. 

The  head  schedule  is  interesting  in  a 
contemporary  Gothic,  univers.  The  letter¬ 
spacing  is  rather  loose  and  ought  to  be 
tightened  up.  And  there  should  never  be 
ledding  in  a  head. 

Downstyle  heads  are  the  very  best  form 
we  know  for  legibility. 

We  ought  to  have  some  kickers  and 
hammers. 

Cutlines  are  in  Sans  Serifs,  a  good  type 
style.  Addition  of  a  “catchline”  between 
pic  and  lines,  or  a  “sideline,”  a  display 
line  at  the  left  of  the  cutlines,  would  add 
greatly  to  readership  of  the  picture  and 
its  lines. 

We  always  need  at  least  one  strong 
picture  below  the  fold.  Half  the  time  the 
folder  paper  lies  in  the  reader’s  home  so 
only  the  “basement”,  the  lower  half,  is 
visible.  This  represents  all  our  selling 
power  at  that  moment  and  that’s  why  we 
need  a  picture  down  there. 

The  heads  under  the  pic  are  “tomb¬ 
stoned.”  This  is  a  factor  of  position  and 
therefore  the  ’stone  can  be  broken  only  by 
moving  one  head,  not  by  changing  the 
style  and  size  of  the  headletter  as  here. 

The  picture  is  properly  played  big.  It’s 
a  beautiful  shot  (which  unfortunately 
can’t  be  realized  in  this  miniature  repro- 
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duction).  But  it  shows  that  “pretty  pic¬ 
tures”  have  a  legitimate  place  in  a  news¬ 
paper. 

The  recipe  is:  “A  good  picture  should 
always  be  one  column  wider  than  you  first 
think.”  Offset  papers,  especially,  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  their  ability  to  repro¬ 
duce  halftones  well  and  inexpensively  by 
playing  pictures  big,  big,  BIG.  Especially 
local  pix.  This  is  the  one  area  where  the 
competitor  just  can’t  touch  you. 

For  a  quick  switch  we  go  from  page  one 
to  the  last  page  of  the  first  section.  Here 
a  fullpage  ad  tells  about  change  in 
format.  This  re-enforced  the  editor’s 
column  on  i)age  2  which  told  in  detail 
about  the  changes  and  the  reason  for 
them. 

(Note  that  the  ad  carries  a  i-epro  of  the 
day’s  page  one.  This  is  certainly  “the 
immediacy  of  advertising”  at  its  very 
best.  And  I’ll  bet  the  camera  crew  scurried 
to  make  this  deadline.) 


We've  put  on  a  new  face 


DAILY  RRESS 

Any  typographic  change  is  an  excellent 
occasion  for  some  self-promotion  and  no 
publisher  should  let  the  changeover  go  by 
without  exploiting  the  bejabers  out  of  it. 
V\ 

That’s  a  V  for  Victory  at  Victorv'ille! 

• 

3  on  Washington  Post 
receive  Pearson  prize 

Two  ]V(ishiyiijton  Post  rei)orters  and  an 
editor  were  cited  by  the  Drew  Pear.son 
h'oundation  for  a  series  of  articles  dealing 
with  alleged  sabotage  and  espionage  in 
connection  with  the  break-in  at  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee  headquarters 
in  the  Watergate. 

In  announcing  the  awarding  of  the  $6,- 
000  prize  to  Carl  Bernstein  and  Bob 
Woodward,  rei)orters,  and  Bob  Sussman, 
editor,  the  Foundation  praised  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  in  the  face  of  the  “risk  of 
retaliation  and  vilification  from  a  power¬ 
ful  and  entrenched  opposition.” 

The  Foundation  also  announced  the 
awarding  of  a  $1,000  honorable  mention  to 
Joseph  Martin,  James  Ryan  and  Martin 
McLaughlin  of  the  \ew  York  S’ews  for 
thair  series  on  corruption  in  New  York 
City  government. 


SKCIAL  meAKM  AMD  TEST  FACILITIES 


Consumer  Analysis  Survey  available  for  every  year  since  1960 
brand  preference,  demographics,  shopping  habits,  news 
paper  readership  ask  about  it  Special  surveys  conducted 
by  mail,  telephone  or  personal  interviews  correlated  with 
Consumer  Analysis  study  to  yield  complete  cross-reference 
information  an  impressive  cost  and  time-saving  opportunity 


Each  study  custom-built  to  your  specifications  Split  runs, 
demographic  splits,  matched  markets,  follow-up  research, 
point-of-purchase  studies  are  available  Contact  Cal  Miller, 
Research  Manager,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  Call  401- 
277-7022 
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Summer  intern 
magazine  was 
well-received 


ISSUES,  the  occasional  magazine  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  deals  with  significant 
subjects  in  depth. 

The  special  magazine  on  youth  was  part 
of  the  summer’s  work  for  six  editorial 
interns,  who  spent  most  of  their  time  on 
regular  assignment  as  reporters  or 
copydesk  workers  for  the  Dispatch  and 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Contributions 
were  also  made  by  some  other  young  writ¬ 
ers  and  the  whole  project  'vas  under  su¬ 
pervision  of  a  senior  editor,  assistant 
dispatch  city  editor  Bev  Mindrum. 

Bill  Richardson,  University  of  Minneso¬ 
ta  student  who  was  editor  of  the  youth 
ISSUES,  “would  get  a  little  snappish 
when  it  was  suggested  that  the  magazine 
HAD  to  be  done  by  young  people,”  said 
M  iss  Mindrum.  “He  says  that’s  like  say¬ 
ing  it  would  take  a  staff  composed  of 
nothing  but  blacks  to  do  a  magazine  on 
blacks.  And  Bill  is  right,  of  course.  That 
is  why  the  special  on  youth  is  a  testimo¬ 
nial  to  a  growing  trend  toward  wiser  use 
of  ‘youth  power’  in  the  real  world  and  was 
not  an  ‘experiment.’  We  had  this  group  of 
student  journalists  here  for  the  summer 
and  gave  them  a  difficult  job  to  do.  They 
did  it,”  she  added. 

As  good  as  veterans'  job 

Readers  seem  to  agree  that  the  youth- 
produced  magazine  measured  up  to  previ¬ 
ous  veteran-staff-produced  ISSUES  sup¬ 
plements  on  drugs,  poverty  and  prisons. 
Requests  for  copies  of  the  magazine  have 
been  flowing  in  from  teachers. 

The  basic  reporter  staff  was  made  up  of 
Richardson,  LeAnn  Spencer,  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity;  Connie  Groth  and  Jim  Tarbox, 
both  of  Iowa  State  University;  Patricia 
Howe,  Ohio  State,  and  Mary  Suelmann 
Reed,  University  of  Missouri. 

“We  asked  a  team  of  young,  relatively 
inexperienced  journalists  (average  age 
22)  to  produce  a  magazine  that  might 
have  been  entitled,  ‘Youth  Looks  at  It¬ 
self.’  We  knew  they  couldn’t  touch  on  all 
the  subjects  they  felt  were  significant  to 
their  generation,  or  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  subjects  they  did  touch  on,” 
commented  executive  Editor  John  Finne- 


Jim  Tarbox 


Mary  S.  Reed 


Patricia  Howe 


Connie  Groth 


Bill  Richardson 


LeAnn  Spencer 


gan.  “As  they  themselves  wrote  in  a  fore¬ 
ward 

‘Everything  you  wanted  to  know  about 
youth  won’t  be  found  in  this  or  any  book.’ 
But  the  magazine  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  youth  both  by  them¬ 
selves  and  by  adults.  It’s  a  look  at  today’s 
world  through  the  eyes  of  individuals  who 
have  just  moved  out  of  their  teens.” 

The  magazine  was  put  together  under 
sections  on  personal  relations,  education, 
economics,  politics  and  culture.  Illustrated 
by  Pioneer  Press  artist  Tim  Van  Ness, 
ISSUES  makeup  was  under  guidance  of 
Dispatch  wire  editor  Dennis  Losness. 


Florida  seniors 
take  top  awards 
in  Hearst  tests 


Two  journalism  seniors  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  led  a  field  of  college  jour¬ 
nalists  in  this  year’s  opening  news  writ¬ 
ing  competition  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  $63,550  Journalism 
Awards  Program. 

Steve  Strang  was  awarded  first  place 
and  a  $900  scholarship  by  the  judges,  and 
Terry  Vento  second  place  and  a  $450 
scholarship.  Florida’s  College  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications  also  received 
matching  grants  totaling  $1,350. 

The  13th  annual  awards  program,  held 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  consists  of  six  separate  monthly 
writing  competitions  and  one  photojour¬ 
nalism  competition,  with  championship 
finals  in  each  division. 

More  double  winners 

Continuing  the  double-winners  trend 
this  month,  the  University  of  Kansas’  Da¬ 
vid  G.  Bartel,  senior,  and  Robei’t  L. 
Simison,  junior,  placed  third  and  fourth 
and  received  $350  and  $300  scholarships 
respectively. 

Tied  for  fifth  place  were  George  Wirt, 
New  York  University  junior,  and  Anita 
M.  Lapham,  University  of  North  Carolina 
senior.  Each  student  received  a  $225 
scholarship. 

California  State  University,  San  Jose, 
also  had  two  winners.  Keith  Peters,  seni¬ 
or,  received  the  seventh  place  $150  schol¬ 
arship,  and  Rick  Malaspina,  senior,  placed 
ninth,  also  receiving  a  $150  award. 

Completing  the  list  of  ten  scholarship 
winners  this  month  were  Claudia  Town¬ 
send,  University  of  Georgia  senior,  eighth 
place,  $150,  and  Marc  Wilson,  University 
of  Colorado  senior,  tenth  place,  $100. 

All  of  the  schools  of  the  scholarship 
winners  leceived  matching  grants. 

Judges  of  the  writing  competitions  are 
Paul  Veblen,  executive  editor  of  the  Saata 
Darhara  Xews-Press;  Marvin  L.  Ar- 
rowsmith,  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press;  and  Martin  S.  Hayden, 
editor  of  the  Detroit  News. 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

CARRIERS’  GOALS 


the  promotion  brochure  distributed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  promoting  “Bride’s 
’73” — the  16th  annual  book  for  brides  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Enquirer,  scheduled  for  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1973. 


A  Sacramento  weekly  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  about  150,000  periodically 
runs  a  public-relations  contest  featuring 
its  “controlled  circulation”  method  and  the 
youngsters  who  make  it  work. 

Publisher  Reinhart  Knudsen  of 
Sacramento  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc.,  a 
county-wide  chain  of  eight  weeklies,  in¬ 
vites  his  990  carrier  boys  to  submit  letters 
on  the  subject  “What  are  you  working 
for?” 

During  a  recent  contest,  more  than  100 
replies  were  received  and  the  10  judged 
best  among  them  were  featured  in  a  full- 
page  pictorial  advertisement.  The  boys, 
who  range  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  are 
paid  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  public  for 
their  delivery  efforts. 

Once  a  month  they  go  door-to-door  for 
the  50(‘  fee  which  can  be  refused  by  the 
patron  if  he  feels  service  has  not  been 
adequate.  Except  for  this,  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  newspaper. 

Knudsen  who  feels  that  the  voluntary 
pay  system  is  “really  the  only  solution  to 
rising  postal  rates  and  the  need  for  satu¬ 
ration  coverage,”  believes  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  he  runs  appeals  to  four  basic 
segments  of  his  audience. 

F'oremost  among  them  are  the  carriers 
themselves,  w’ho  are  prompted  by  the  “If 
they  can  do  it,  I  can  do  it  too”  motive.  The 
paper  pays  each  of  the  10  carriers  with 
the  best  letters  a  $5  cash  prize.  Knud¬ 
sen  claims  that  this  tactic  “enlarges  the 
- - V 


who  said 
research 
can't  help 

RETAIL? 

It  can.  Ask  us  to  show 
you  how  research  can  be 
tailored  to  meet  both  re¬ 
tail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  needs. 


BILL  ASH,  PRES.  •  212-686-6997 


RESEARCH  SERVICES,  INC. 
250  E.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  10016 
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vision  of  the  carriers  to  show  that  they 
can  earn  more  faster  by  striving  for  more 
collections.” 

Knudsen  feels  the  ad  goes  farther  to 
“obtain  the  paients’  coo))eration  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  boys  on  their  toes.” 

Advertisers  likewise  are  favorably  im¬ 
pressed,  because,  as  Knudsen  stressed, 
“the  layout  drives  home  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  large  organization  of  well-trained 
carrier  boys  who  are  doing  their  jobs  well 
enough  to  earn  good  money  at  it.”  This 
also  increases  the  credibility  of  tbe  com¬ 
pany’s  distribution  method,  Knudsen  a.s- 
serts. 

Lastly,  the  general  public  gains  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  carrier  boys  and  is  more  pi  one 
to  cooperate  in  tbe  voluntary  pay  j)ro- 
gram. 


PRINTED — A  recent  full-page  in¬ 
paper  ad  published  in  Newnday,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.Y.  daily,  makes  a  telling  point  for 
print  media.  It  quotes  a  Russian  who 
wanted  to  know  the  outcome  of  the  Fi.sch- 
er-Spassky  chess  championship,  question¬ 
ing  friends  who  had  told  him  that 
Spassky  had  lost.  “How  do  you  know? 
Where  is  it  printed?”  the  elderly  Russian 
wanted  to  know.  The  ad  pointed  out  that 
the  market  of  2.6-million  served  by  New’s- 
day  is  truly  covered  by  one  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  “We  have  no  commercial  tv  station  of 
our  own.  Our  radio  stations,  good  as  they 
are,  cover  only  relatively  small  areas.  The 
same  is  true  for  our  weekly  piess,”  the 
copy  reads. 

“How  do  you  know?”  the  ad  concludes. 
“Because  Newsday  prints  it.  It’s  our  job. 
And  our  special  obligation  to  the  people  of 
Long  Island.” 

Copy  for  the  ad  was  bv  promotion  man¬ 
ager  Jack  Squire,  and  Bob  Newman  did 
the  illustration  and  layout. 

4>  *  * 

RINGS  FOR  HER  FINGER— “This  is 
a  proposal,”  is  the  inviting  headline  on 


♦  *  * 

THREE  SURVEYS— The  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  released  a  booklet,  “Executives — 
their  readership  of  Detroit  newspapers.” 
The  24-page  brochure  includes  the  results 
of  three  new  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.  surveys  of 
newspaper  readeiship — corporation  pres¬ 
idents,  automotive  and  advertising  agency 
executives.  Complete  results  of  the  sur¬ 
veys,  including  exclusive  readership  of 
Detroit  newspapers,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Free  Press  advertising  department. 

*  *  ♦ 

SUNDAY  COMICS— The  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  has  released  a  rate 
book  of  Sunday  Comics  Advertising, 
showing  national  and  local  costs  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  all  the  Sunday  Comic  papers  in 
.\merica.  Copies  are  available  by  writing 
Peter  A.  Vogt,  sales  manager.  Greater 
Buffalo  Press,  Inc.,  302  Grote  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

*  * 

AD  SERIES— The  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch  published  a  35-week  long  series 
of  in-paper  ads,  “We’re  with  you — ” 
featuring  members  of  the  newspaper’s 
staff  and  behind-the  scenes  per.sonnel.  The 
ads,  measuring  225-lines  deep  by  four  or 
five  columns  wide,  took  a  first  place 
award  in  the  Illinois  Newspaper  Contest 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

BAND  FESTIVAL— The  Passaic  Clif¬ 
ton  (N.J.)  Herald-News  announced  that 
42  high  school  bands  are  participating 
in  its  26th  annual  Band  Festival.  The 
festival  is  noncompetitive,  and  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspaper  so  that  young 
performers  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
play  and  march  under  ideal  conditions. 
Each  school  wdll  receive  an  engraved  tro¬ 
phy,  and  all  schools  will  share  in  the 
proceeds,  distributed  equally  among  the 
bands. 

*  * 

RIDGEWOOD  SURVEY— Ridr;ewood 
(N.J.)  Newspapers  have  completed  a 
reader  survey  that  shows  that  73.4  per¬ 
cent  of  households  of  readers  have  yearly 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  more;  92.6  percent 
of  the  homes  are  valued  at  $30,000  or 
more;  94.2  percent  of  respondents  own 
their  own  homes,  and  67.2  percent  have 
college  degrees. 

62.8  percent  of  households  have  two  or 
more  cars.  61  percent  of  respondents 
stated  that  newspapers  influenced  their 
selection  of  a  brand;  with  television 
ranking  second  (46.6  percent) ;  and  radio 
ranking  third  (19  percent). 

• 

UNEMPLOYMENT  —  The  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  has  published  a  reprint 
booklet,  “Who  Wants  Work?”  Included  is 
a  series  of  nine  articles  on  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  picture  in  the  Worcester  area  and 
Massachusetts,  written  by  Richard  H. 
Cunningham,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Worcester  Telegram  and  the  Evening 
Gazette. 
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Linage  Leaders ....  9  months 


(As  measured  by  Media  Records  Inc.) 


1972 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  51,961,806 

Miami  Herald  .  47,254,641 

Washington  Post  .  39,545,61 1 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  37,554,433 

Phoenix  Republic  .  35,596,490 

Houston  Post  .  34,635,374 

Dallas  News  .  32,891,368 

Orange  County  Register  .  32,884,716 

Atlanta  Constitution  .  32,033,931 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  31,662,301 


1970 


Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  47,226,407 

Miami  Herald  .  42,780,958 

Chicago  Tribune  .  36,122,630 

Washington  Post  .  35,811,046 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  32,233,067 

Phoenix  Republic  .  29,911,263 

Dallas  News  .  29,609,951 

Houston  Post  .  29,352,344 

New  York  Times  .  29,235,330 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ....  27,434,219 


Evening 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  39,441,728 

Houston  Chronicle  .  38,561,925 

San  Jose  News  .  36,725,673 

Atlanta  Journal  .  35,717,003 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  35,382,028 

Orange  County  Register  .  32,884,716 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  32,152,273 

Denver  Post  .  32,085,920 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  30,250,388 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  29,988,615 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  30,707,308 

New  York  Times  .  29,137,342 

Miami  Herald  . '. . .  .  21,564,975 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  19,663,912 

New  York  News  .  18,914,626 

Washington  Post  .  17,557,233 

Boston  Globe  .  17,544,101 

Houston  Chronicle  .  17,542,513 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  17,478,781 

Minneapolis  Tribune  .  17,025,205 

Los  Angeles  Times — MS  .  82,669,114 

Miami  Herald — MS  .  68,819,616 

Washington  Post — MS  .  57,102,844 

New  York  Times — MS  .  56,914,320 

Houston  Chronicle — ES  .  56,104,438 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — ES  .  51,865,280 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal 

&  Constitution— ES  .  50,778,723 

San  Jose  Mercury  & 

Mercury  News — MS  .  49,271,500 

Phoenix  Republic — MS  .  49,121,630 

Milwaukee  Journal — ES  .  47,729,169 


Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  35,714,542 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  34,171,883 

San  Jose  News  .  32,213,246 

Atlanta  Journal  .  30,861,155 

Toronto  Star  .  30,053,181 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  29,757,517 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  29,708,884 

Detroit  News  .  28,974,180 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  27,935,988 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  27,701,372 

Snnday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  30,254,837 

New  York  Times  .  27,620,892 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  19,161,208 

Miami  Herald  .  19,097,355 

Chicaqo  Tribune  .  18,242,474 

New  York  News  .  17,946,278 

Boston  Globe  .  16,122,978 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  15,791,479 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  15,461,439 

Washington  Post  .  15,233,354 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angenles — MS  .  77,481,244 

Miami  Herald— MS  .  61,878,313 

New  York  Times — MS  .  56,856,222 

Chicago  Tribune — MS  .  54,365,104 

Washington  Post — MS  .  51,044,400 

Houston  Chronicle — ES  .  50,234,600 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — ES  .  45,923,288 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Journal  & 

Constitution — ES  .  43,862,342 

Milwaukee  Journal — ES  .  43,492,851 

Detroit  News — ES  .  42,357,944 


liable  from  Media  Records) 


Prof.  Popkin  freed 
after  week  in  jail 
in  ‘Papers’  inquiry 

After  spending  a  week  in  a  Boston  area 
jail  on  contempt  of  court,  Harvard  Prof. 
Samuel  L.  Popkin  was  released  (Novem¬ 
ber  28)  when  the  government  announced 
that  a  grand  jury  in  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case  had  been  dismissed. 

Popkin  had  declined  to  answer  questions 
before  the  grand  jury  that  related  to  the 
identity  of  people  from  whom  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  information  confidentially  during 
research  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

Backed  by  Harvard  president  Derek  C. 
Bok  and  other  prominent  persons,  Popkin 
pleaded  the  right  of  scholars  to  protect 
their  sources  of  information.  He  declared 
he  was  fighting  for  this  principle  and 
disclaimed  any  interest  in  martyrdom. 

His  prison  term,  Popkin  said,  was 
bound  to  have  a  chilling  effect  on  other 


scholars.  Even  in  his  case  now,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  said,  he  would  be  reluctant  to  speak 
out  about  prison  conditions  lest  he  be 
called  before  another  grand  jury. 

The  U.S.  prosecutor’s  office  said  the 
jury  had  been  looking  into  the  public  re¬ 
lease  of  the  secret  Pentagon  Papers  on 
Vietnam  war  policy  since  July  12,  1971 
was  disbanded  earlier  than  had  been 
planned  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  Daniel  Ellsberg  in  California  on 
charges  related  to  the  unauthorized  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  papers. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post,  Jus¬ 
tice  Dei)artment  sources  explained  that 
Popkin’s  release  was  arranged  during  a 
meeting  of  Assistant  Attorney  General  A. 
William  Olson  and  Harvard’s  general 
counsel,  Daniel  Steiner.  The  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration,  it  was  said,  became  con¬ 
cerned  with  an  “unnecessary  confronta¬ 
tion’’  with  the  academic  community. 

Popkin,  who  was  taken  in  chains  to 
Norfolk  County  Jail  at  Dedham,  was  to 
have  remained  there  until  January  12,  the 
official  date  for  the  jury’s  term  to  expire. 
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Linage  correction 

In  the  October  IV72  linage  report 
(E&P,  November  18)  one  line  of  the 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Newspapers  was 
omitted.  The  Honolulu  listing  should 
have  appeared  as  follows: 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,549,855  2,247,477 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  2,430,798  2,358,531 

Star  Bulletin  S 

Advertiser-S  .  871,738  471,020 

Grand  Total  .  4,072,391  5,297,028 


USED  COMPUGRAPHICS 
and  other  used 
COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 


COMPUGRAPHICS - 


They  come  in  and  go  out  fast.  Inquire  to¬ 
day.  Factory  installation  —  90-day  war¬ 
ranty. 

CG  7200L . $3,300 

CG  2970 .  2,800 

CG  2961  Twin  Lens .  6,300 

CG  2961 .  4,900 

CG  4961  Twin  Lens . 7,500 

CG4961 .  4,850 

CG  Wire  Conversion  Kit .  425 

CG  4962 .  4,000 

ATF  Model  B . Set  $2,500 

ATF  Model  BK8 . Set  3,000 

FAIRCHILD  PTS  2020 .  3,500 

PHOTON,  Model  713-5....(like 

new,  factory  installation)...  7,500 
VARITYPER  Model  AM725...  7,500 

JUSTEXT'70 .  2,500 

LINOFILM  QUICK .  6,000 

FRIDEN,  Model  8201 .  $900 

UNDERWOOD  PERFS,  stands  900 

TTS,  1^7037. 1739,  TPE .  300-400 

FAIRCHILD  Model  211 .  750 

F Al  RCHI LD  TTS  #14833 

last  word  delete,  new .  2,200 

VISUAL  GRAPHIC,  new .  1,450 

A-M  Varityper  Headliners... $400-850 

ATF  KD-TTS  128 .  1,000 

FOTOTYPE  Model  KD1 01 .  1,500 

FOTOTYPE  Model  B100 .  750 

MORISAWAS,  Model  201 .  600 

MORISAWAS,  Model  102 .  500 

Others:  Film-O-Type,  StripPrinter,etc. 

IBM  Executive,  Text  type .  $425 

V  AR  IT  YPE  RS . 300-2,000 


HEADLINE  DISPLAY  MACHINES 


JUSTOWRITERS-Reconditioned- 


Guaranteed  acceptable  for  Singer/Friden 
maintenance  contract. 

Recorder,  with  stand . $2,500 

Reproducer,  with  stand .  1,200 


JUSTOWRITERS,  "As  Is' 


available  on  7-day  trial.  Large  selection. 
Will  recondition  to  order. 

Recorders .  $500-1,500 

Reproducers .  300-1,100 

Most  items  located  in  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 
Some  at  NYC,  or  plant  of  former  owner 
or  at  factory  for  reconditioning. 

FOB  location. 

Write  for  complete  listing. 

Cash.  Easy  Terms  or  Lease. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  4l4.36i-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691.9850 
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Thomson  paper  fights  gag 
on  its  thalidomide  crusade 


By  Ed^in  Roth 


Under  the  threat  of  severe  penalties  for 
contempt  of  court,  Britain’s  high  couit 
has  forbidden  the  conservative  Sinidaij 
Times  to  publish  an  article  about  the  lack 
of  safety  precautions  for  the  sleeping  drug 
thalidomide  while  any  cases  about  it  are 
pending. 

This  judicial  gag  on  the  pres.s,  which 
could  last  for  years,  has  caused  a  bitter 
fight  between  British  jjarliamentaiians 
and  the  Distillers  Company  Limited. 

The  fight  is  about  the  British  principle 
of  “Sub  Judice”  in  Press  and  Parliament. 
But  its  issue  is  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Distillers  Company  for  430  children  who, 
while  still  in  their  mothers’  wombs, 
suffered  damage  by  thalidomide,  the  sleep¬ 
ing  drug  invented  by  the  German  compa¬ 
ny,  Chemie-Gruenenthal. 

From  l!)b8  until  lOfil,  thalidomide  was 
produced  and  maiketed  in  Britain  by  the 
liistillers  Comjtany,  which  produced  main¬ 
ly  whiskey  and  gin  but  became  interested 
in  marketing  drugs  during  World  War  II. 
Today,  it  is  by  far  the  laigest  Scotch 
whiskey  company  in  the  world.  (Johnnie 
Walker,  White  Horse,  Black  and  White, 
Haig,  Dewar,  and  Vat  69 — and  also  Gor¬ 
don’s  Gin  and  Booth’s  Gin). 

In  its  large  advertising  cami)aign  for 
its  thalidomide  product,  Distaval,  it 
stated:  “Distaval  can  be  given  with  com¬ 
plete  safety,  without  adverse  effect  on 
mother  or  child.” 

One  American  woman  senior  civil  ser¬ 
vant  in  Washington,  who  was  not  satisfied 
about  thalidomide’s  safety,  prevented  its 
marketing  in  the  United  States. 

In  courts  since  1961 

British  legal  actions  against  the  Distil¬ 
lers  Company  have  continued  since  1961. 
Until  now,  only  about  60  of  the  430  thal¬ 
idomide  victims  have  received  any  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  Distillers  com))any,  be¬ 
cause  their  |)arents  could  not  afford  the 
legal  actions.  The  parents  insi.st  on  more 
money  than  the  comjjany  is  willing  to  give 
them. 

IJecently  the  Distillers  Company  offered 
as  final  compensation  for  the  370  children 
who  have  not  yet  received  anything  a 
total  of  £3,250,000  which  would  be  paid 
duiing  10  years,  regai'dless  of  inflation. 

The  Siitidfiif  Times,  who.se  publisher  is 
Canadian-born  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet 
( I’oy  Thomson),  began  to  publish  a  re- 
.searched  series  of  aiticles  in  an  old- 
fashioned  newspaper  campaign  to  per¬ 
suade  the  Distilleis  Company  that  it  has  a 
moral  obligation  toward  the  victims  of  its 
drug  which  is  totally  independent  of  any 
legal  obligation. 

One  suggestion  by  a  Distillers  Comjiany 
stockholder  printed  prominently  in  the 


Edwin  Roth,  a  free  lance  writer  in  London, 
frequently  writes  from  abroad  for  E&P. 


Sunday  Times  was  that  £20  million  paid 
during  10  years  would  compensate  the 
thalidomide  victims  for  the  s])ecial  expen¬ 
ses  (complicated  artificial  lims,  special 
schooling  and  often  24-houi-a-day  nurs¬ 
ing)  made  necessary  by  their  disabilities. 
This  is  more  than  six  times  what  the 
company  is  willing  to  i)ay.  But  it  is  less 
than  one-third  of  one  annual  profit  juiid 
out  over  10  years.  No  doubt  a  special  law 
would  be  j)assed  to  give  the  company  tax- 
relief  on  such  compensation  i)ayments. 

Company's  final  offer 

But  the  company  refused  to  increase  its 
final  offer  of  £3,250,000 — made  only  on 
condition  that  all  jiarents  agree.  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times  wanted  to  print  a  summary 
proving  by  its  research  that  the  company 
had  been  negligent.  It  showed  this  article 
to  the  company’s  lawyers,  who  I'equested 
Attorney-General  Sir  Peter  Rawlinson  to 
have  the  article’s  juiblication  stopped  by 
the  court  as  incursion  into  a  “Sub  .ludice” 
matter — the  legal  actions  by  jiarents 
against  the  company. 

Three  high  court  judges  with  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  Lord  Widgery 
presiding,  declared  that  publishing  the  ar¬ 
ticle  would  be  “contempt  of  court.” 

The  law  about  “Sub  Judice”  exists  to 
safeguard  the  improper  influencing  of  or¬ 
dinary  jurors.  But  for  various  reasons 
none  of  the  thalidomide  actions  would  be 
decided  by  juries.  All  would  be  heard  only 
by  judges  sitting  without  juries.  The  real 
“contempt” — not  legal,  but  certainly  factu¬ 
al — was  the  Distillers  Company’s  submis¬ 
sion  that  high  court  judges  would  have 
their  judicial  decisions  influenced  by 
newspaper  articles. 

The  Sunday  Times  has  ajipealed  against 
the  judgment  and  said  that  all  evidence 
gathered  in  its  research  for  the  articles 
would  be  made  available  to  the  lawyers  of 
the  thalidomide  children’s  parents. 

In  this  situation,  the  Distillers  Compa¬ 
ny’s  president.  Sir  Alex  McDonald,  wrote 
to  stockholders  that  if  the  Sunday  Times 
campaign  should  cause  the  breakdown  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  jiarents,  the 
company  might  take  its  stand  on  the  legal 
issue.  Litigation  could  go  all  the  way  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Parliamentary  rearlion 

By  writing  this  letter,  McDonald  gave 
the  Labor  parliamentarian.  Jack  Ashley, 
the  chance  to  demand  an  immediate  emer¬ 
gency  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
.4shley,  who  is  deaf  and  lip-reads,  is  the 
pai'liamentai-y  champion  of  all  disabled 
people.  When  demanding  the  emergency 
debate,  he  said:  “If  this  threat  is  carried 
out,  it  would  for  the  devastated  families 
superimpose  a  legal  nightmare  on  a  medi¬ 
cal  disaster.  This  matter  goes  to  the  heart 
of  press  freedom.  If  the  British  press 
cannot  express  their  views  without  the 


fear  of  reprisals  against  these  children, 
then  we  are  no  longer  free! 

For  inocedural  reasons,  an  immediate 
emergency  debate  was  not  granted.  But 
enough  jiarliamentarians  demanded  a  de¬ 
bate  about  thalidomide  to  insure  that  it 
will  be  held  very  soon.  The  former  Labor 
cabinet  minister,  Mrs.  Barbar  Castle,  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  amidst  loud 
cheers:  “The  Distillers  Company  are 
using  every  legal  device  known  to  man  to 
suppress  facts.” 

Everything  said  in  jiarliament  is  under 
total  immunity.  Far  more  significantly, 
everything  said  iiublicly  in  Parliament 
can  be  fully  reported,  because  all  who 
report  and  publish  what  British  jtarlia- 
mentarians  say  jiublicly  inside  Parliament 
are  covered  by  the  same  total  immunity — 
even  if  anything  said  has  broken  Parlia¬ 
ment’s  own  rules. 

The  greatest  success  of  the  Sunday 
Times  campaign  is  that  it  has  caused 
many  parliamentarians  to  use  every  tech¬ 
nical  possibility  to  attack  the  Distillers 
Company  in  Parliament  until  it  fulfills  its 
moi-al  obligations. 

This  story  has  become  big  news  for  all 
British  newsiuiiiers. 

The  same  three  judges  who  granted  the 
injunction  against  the  Sunday  Times 
ruled  that  a  television  inogiam  on  thal¬ 
idomide  children  did  not  create  a  serious 
risk  that  would  justify  the  court  in  com¬ 
mitting  the  producers  for  contemiit. 

Factual  misrepresentation  of  settle¬ 
ments  made  in  Sweden  in  thalidomide 
damage  cases  were  not  intentional,  the 
court  said.  But,  the  judges  rejected  sug- 
ge.stions  that  merely  because  the  sjioken 
word  on  television  was  moi-e  ephemeral 
than  a  written  juiblication,  it  was  less 
likely  by  its  impact  to  amount  to  a  con¬ 
tempt. 

“If  that  were  so,”  they  said,  “television 
adveitising  would  be  very  unrewarding.” 

However,  the  court  stated,  “we  find  that 
the  spoken  woids  on  this  program  did  not 
have  that  impact  which  its  producer 
might  have  hoped  they  would  have  had  on 
viewers.” 

• 

Bridge  undecided 
about  where  to 
work— tv  or  print 

Peter  J.  Bridge,  the  former  Xeieaek 
(X.J.)  Kveniny  Sen's  rejiorter  who  went 
to  jail  foi-  21  days  for  refusing  to  answer 
a  grand  jury’s  questions,  told  a  Utica 
College  audience  last  week  that  he  plans 
to  go  back  “at  some  point  to  being  a 
reporter  just  as  I  was.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  print 
media  or  television  or  what  ...  I  do  know 
that  I’ve  got  a  family  to  feed  and  I've  got 
to  do  some  kind  of  woi’k  soon,”  Bridge 
added. 

Bridge  graduated  from  UC  in  1960  with 
a  major  in  public  relations.  The  36-year- 
old  reporter  is  a  native  of  Waterville, 
New  York.  After  graduating  from  Utica 
College,  he  went  to  work  for  the  Oneonta 
(N.Y.)  Star  before  joining  the  Newark 
])aper. 

He  co-authored  the  book,  “The  Mafia 
Talks,”  in  1969. 
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Press  and  police 
relations  probed 
by  J-students 

What  factors  affect  the  relationship  of 
the  press  and  the  criminal  justice  system? 
What  can  be  done  to  improve  these  rela¬ 
tionships?  Do  the  relationships  vary  ac¬ 
cording:  to  the  media? 

Members  of  an  Indiana  University  hon¬ 
ors  course  in  journalism  are  seeking  an¬ 
swers  to  these  and  other  questions  in  a 
specially  designed  course,  “The  Press  and 
the  Police.” 

J.  Herbert  Altschull,  associate  professor 
of  Journalism,  directed  a  recent  field 
study  in  Bloomington  as  a  part  of  the 
course,  which  includes  these  goals; 

— An  examination  of  relationships  and 
interaction  between  the  news  media  and 
the  police,  courts,  correctional  institu¬ 
tions,  and  other  instruments  of  criminal 
justice. 

— Comparison  and  contrast  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  American  relationships  with  those 
of  other  countries. 

— Research  of  the  origins  of  the  hostili¬ 
ty  that  has  developed  between  the  police 
and  the  piess,  and  development  of  strate¬ 
gies  for  ovei'coming  the  hostility. 

■■Mtschull,  a  former  Neu'  Yo7-k  Tunes 
and  Associated  Press  reporter,  became  in¬ 
terested  in  police-press  relationships  last 
summer  while  doing  a  .study  of  police 
systems  in  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe.  A  grant  fiom  the  West  Eurojiean 
Studies  program  enabled  him  to  make  the 
comparative  study.  Police  officers  and  po¬ 
lice  officials  in  a  number  of  countries 
showed  a  distrust  of  journalists.  From  his 
own  experience  he  knew  that  this  attitude 
exists  among  some  police  departments  in 
this  country. 

Research  on  press-police 

When  he  was  offered  an  honors  course 
to  teach  this  Fall,  Altschull  decided  this 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  do  fur¬ 
ther  research  on  the  press-police  problem. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  research  is  a 
sampling  of  attitudes  in  Bloomington  his 
12  honors  students  took  with  the  help  of  a 
questionnaire  designed  for  the  coui'se. 

Altschull  said  he  hopes  to  find  out  if 
attitudes  of  the  police  vary  from  one  news 
medium  to  another.  In  Chicago  during  the 
19G8  Democratic  convention  he  was  part 
of  a  tv  news  team  that  was  tear-gassed 
and  chased  down  the  street  by  the  police. 
Altschull  recalled  that  he  was  in  a  hostile 
mood  at  the  time  and  added  the  belief  that 
the  police  felt  all  journalists  “were  out  to 
get  them. 

“The  journalists  want  to  know  every¬ 
thing  but  the  courts  and  the  police  have 
some  information  which  they  do  not  think 
would  l)e  useful  to  the  public — at  least 
while  an  investigation  is  underway.” 

Altschull  said  he  believes  that,  in  many 
instances,  least  experienced  reporters  are 
sent  to  cover  court  trials.  He  hopes  to  find 
in  his  study  what  criteria  are  used  by  the 
media  in  selecting  such  reporters  and 
how  police  departments  select  and  train 
officers  or  officials  who  deal  with  the 
press. 


In  France,  Altschull  found  that  police 
authoi'ities  were  much  more  hostile 
toward  the  press  than  police  in  provincial 
areas.  There  is  some  evidence,  he  said, 
that  this  pattern  is  followed  in  the  United 
States. 

• 

Court’s  ruling 
could  restrain 
secrecy  stories 

By  Luther  Huston 

Reporters  who  write  “inside”  stories 
about  the  operations  of  government  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  could  find  themselves  in 
trouble  because  of  a  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  ruling  in  the  case  of  Victor  L. 
Marchetti. 

Marchetti  signed  a  secrecy  oath,  which 
is  required  of  all  CIA  employees,  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  agency  14  years  ago. 
He  resigned  in  1969  and  wanted  to  write 
a  book  about  the  CIA  and  arranged  with  a 
publisher  to  publish  it.  His  yeai's  with 
CI.\  gave  him  access  to  many  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  secrets. 

When  the  CIA  learned  of  his  plans  for 
a  book,  it  sought  an  injunction  against 
publication,  claiming  the  secrecy  provision 
of  his  contract  applied.  Opposing  issuance 
of  a  restraining  order,  Marchetti  claimed 
an  injunction  would  infringe  his  First 
.Amendment  rights. 

Judge  Albert  V.  Bryan,  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Alexandria,  Va.,  rejected  the 
First  Amendment  argument,  held  that  it 
was  a  question  of  contract  law,  and  issued 
a  permanent  injunction.  Marchetti  took 
the  case  to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
•Appeals. 

Appeal  to  Haynesworih 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Chief  Judge 
Clement  F.  Haynesworth,  the  appellate 
court  affirmed  Bryan’s  decision,  holding 
that  the  CIA’s  contract  with  Marchetti, 
including  the  secrecy  provision,  was  legal 
and  constitutional.  The  appeals  court, 
however,  modified  the  injunction  to  make 
it  leach  only  to  classified  information, 
inai)plicable  to  information  that  is  unclas¬ 
sified  or  that  has  been  officially  disclosed. 

Haynesworth  wrote  that,  although  the 
upon  information  that  is  not  classified  and 
has  been  officially  made  public,  the  court 
First  Amendment  precluded  restraint 
in  the  case  before  it,  was  “concerned  with 
secret  information  touching  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  acquired  by  Marchetti  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  trust  and  confidence,”  and  the 
First  Amendment  argument  did  not  ap¬ 
ply. 

Although  the  Marchetti  case  involved 
only  a  book,  the  ruling  could  conceivably 
be  invoked  by  the  government  in  any  sub¬ 
sequent  case  involving  publication  of 
stories  purporting  to  relate  secret  activi¬ 
ties  of  a  government  agency.  The  Supreme 
Court,  conceivably,  might  he  asked  to 
reconcile  its  ruling  in  the  Pentagon  Pa¬ 
pers  case  that  prior  restraint  on  publica¬ 
tion  was  unconstitutional  with  the  lower 
court  judgments  in  the  Marchetti  case. 
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News  cutback 
feared  for  tv 
in  new  controls 

Current  court,  government  and  con¬ 
sumer  actions  against  television  stations 
and  networks  could  force  a  reduction  in 
network  expenditures  for  news,  sports 
events  and  prime-time  programs,  Merrill 
Panitt,  editor  of  TV  Guide  magazine,  said 
(November  8)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Sales  Executives  Club  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 

Panitt  said  the  piece-meal  reforms 
being  considered  may  force  stations  and 
networks  into  cost-cutting  that  would  im¬ 
peril  the  most  popular  type  of  tv  pro¬ 
grams.  He  said  also  the  possibility  of 
counter-advertising  could  force  an  exodus 
of  advertisers  to  other  media. 

“It  may  well  be  that  television  needs 
reform,”  Panitt  said.  “Fine.  But  if 
we’re  going  to  have  long-range  reform, 
let’s  consider  the  possible  short-range  re¬ 
sults.  Let’s  not  undermine  the  American 
sy.stem  of  broadcasting,  whatever  its 
faults,  until  we  arrange  for  a  new  system 
that  will  serve  our  viewers  at  least  as 
well  as  the  present  system  does.” 

TV  Guide’s  editor  said  that  while  the 
industry  is  showing  record  profits,  “Tele¬ 
vision,  as  w'e  know  it,  is  in  big  trouble,  so 
much  trouble  that  it  isn’t  too  far-fetched 
to  conclude  that  the  quality  of  the  news 
and  sports  programs  we  have  come  to 
depend  upon  may  be  in  jeopardy.” 

Panitt  said  news,  as  far  as  the  net¬ 
works  are  concerned,  is  a  losing  proposi¬ 
tion  and  even  the  prime-time  half-hour 
nightly  news  repoits  operate  at  a  loss— 
despite  all  the  commercials.  “Advertisers 
just  won’t  pay  enough  to  cover  the  costs,” 
Panitt  said. 

“In  most  cases,  local  7iews  is  an  entirely 
different — and  profitable — business,  but  so 
far  as  the  networks  are  concerned,  news 
is  a  bright  red  figui-e. 

“The  spoi-ts  category  used  to  be  profita¬ 
ble.  But  the  prices  of  rights  to  football 
and  baseball  have  soared  to  a  point  where 
the  networks  generally  wind  up  some- 
wheie  between  losing  and  breaking  even 
on  sports. 

“Where  do  the  networks  make  money, 
or  at  least  make  up  for  news  and  sports 
los.ses?  Daytime  television,  with  its  soap 
operas  and  game  shows,  is  the  big  profit 
center.  These  is  little  to  he  made  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  programming  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.” 


Hamner  at  Hall  School 

John  T.  Hamner,  Alabama  and  Florida 
newspaperman,  has  been  appointed  associ¬ 
ate  dean  of  the  Hall  School  of  Jouimalism 
at  Troy  State  University  in  Alabama. 
John  Chamberlain,  syndicated  writei-,  is 
the  dean. 

Hamner  has  been  editorial  page  editor 
of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Journal,  editor  of 
the  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ala¬ 
bama  Journal  and  of  the  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News. 
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Media-politics 
study  looks  to 
conduct  in  ’76 

Sig  Mickelson,  a  professor  of  Journal- 
istn  at  Xorthwcstern’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism  and  former  president  of  CBS 
News,  has  been  named  director  of  a 
ri-month  study  i)roject  covering  the 
media  and  politics. 

The  i)ro.iect,  sponsored  by  the  Aspen 
l’rop:i'am  on  Communications  and  Society, 
is  expected  to  yield  data  from  which  i)oli- 
cy  i-ecommendations  can  he  made  re- 
sardiiifr  candidate  and  media  relations  in 
I'ITt). 

Mickelson  said,  “Recommendations 
would  be  directed  toward  the  media  re- 
frardinp  their  proprams  and  practices,  to 
the  Conpress  repardinp  lepislation,  to  rep- 
ulatory  bodies  repardinp  modification  of 
l)rocedures,  and  to  parties  and  candidates 
on  their  conduct  of  campaipns.” 

The  study  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
United  States,  but  will  also  look  at  prac¬ 
tices  in  other  democratic  countries,  amonp 
them  Germany  where  “the  political  jiar- 
ties  are  amonp  the  most  sojihisticated  in 
the  world  in  their  ajjproaches  to  media,” 
Mickelson  said. 

The  project  will  have  the  assistance  of 
the  International  Broadcast  Institute  in 
studyinp  ])rocedures  in  other  countries. 
Other  cooperatinp  proups  include  the  Du¬ 
Pont  -■Vwards  office  which  is  loppinp  1972 
l)olitical  campaipns  in  the  U.S.  and  will 
helit  assess  ?nerits  of  the  coverape,  indi¬ 
vidual  weaknes.ses  and  decisions  of  the 
national  parties  in  conductinp  their  busi¬ 
ness;  and  Foote,  Cone  &  Beldinp,  adver- 
tisinp  apency,  which  is  maintaininp  a  li¬ 
brary  of  i)olitical  commercials  produced 
for  television. 

Other  sources  of  support  include  North¬ 
western  University,  the  Leapue  of  Wom¬ 


en  Voters,  Fair  Campaipn  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee,  National  Citizens  Committee  on 
Broadcastinp,  and  Citizens  Research  Foun¬ 
dation. 

McGovern’s  grievance 

In  a  post-mortem  on  his  poor  showinp 
in  the  campaipn  for  the  Presidency,  Sena¬ 
tor  Georpe  McGovern  complained  in  an 
interview  with  James  M.  Nauphton  of  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  news  media 
were  “touphei”  on  him  than  on  President 
Nixon. 

The  President,  he  said,  didn’t  take  to 
the  stump  to  hrinp  his  case  out  to  the 
country  and  the  i)eople,  as  he  did,  and 
“the  press  let  him  pet  away  with  it.” 

“There  was  no  really  massive  outcry 
from  the  columnists  or  the  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  or  other  people  that  comment  on 
thinps  about  the  fact  that  the  President 
really  didn’t  campaipn,”  McGovern 
charped. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  the  news 
media  “lavishly  reported”  every  mistake 
he  made. 

• 

Weekly  going  5-day 

Montpomery  Puhlishinp  Company  at 
Fort  Washinpton,  Pa.  is  planning  to  ex¬ 
pand  i)uhlication  of  the  1‘ulilic  Spirit,  now 
a  weekly,  to  five-day  morninp  schedule 
bepinninp  Tuesday,  h’ebruary  6.  The 
name  of  the  i)aper,  .servinp  Hatboro  and 
Warminster,  will  be  chanped  to  Todtii/'s 
Spirit.  H.  Chester  Moi  ris  is  publisher  and 
editor. 

• 

A  eorrection 

.4  story  (E&P  November  18)  mistaken¬ 
ly  referred  to  the  indictment  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  an  advertising  apency  in  con¬ 
nection  with  forged  signatures  on  state¬ 
wide  initiative  petitions  in  St.  Louis.  He 
was  not  indicted.  Indictments  were  re¬ 
turned  against  the  agency  president’s 
wife  and  son. 


Annenberg  School 
picks  Dr.  Williams 
of  Texas  a  dean 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Williams  of  Austin,  Texas,  as  dean  of  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
effective  July  1,  was  announced  by  Dr. 
John  R.  Hubbard,  USC  president,  and 
Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 

Williams,  89,  is  professor  and  director 
of  the  Center  from  Communication  Re- 
.search  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Before 
19fi9  he  was  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  for  seven  years  directing  the  speech 
experimental  laboratory,  teaching  in  the 
departments  of  speech  and  communicative 
disorders,  and  serving  on  the  senior  re¬ 
search  staff  of  the  Institute  for  Research 
on  Poverty. 

In  the  past  several  years  Williams  has 
been  a  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  recently  served  as  a  spe¬ 
cialist-consultant  in  the  development  of 
program  priorities  for  the  new  National 
In.stitute  of  Education. 

A  search  committee  of  USC  faculty  and 
students  nominated  Williams  after  consid¬ 
ering  about  7.0  candidates. 

The  Annenherp  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  a  Pennsylvania  educational  institu¬ 
tion  founded  in  1958  when  Annenberg 
owned  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  will 
contribute  up  to  million  for  a  building 
on  the  USC  campus  for  the  study  of  the 
art  and  science  of  communications  and 
will  provide  uj)  to  $500,000  annually  for 
an  initial  10-year  period  to  operate  the 
school. 

The  Annenherp  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  parent  insti¬ 
tution  of  both  the  Annenherp  School  of 
Communications  at  the  University  of 
Pennsvlvania  and  the  new  Annenberg 
School  at  USC. 


IN  THE  OVAL  ROOM  of  the  White  House,  James  S.  Copley  is  pictured  during  a  recent  30- 
minute  visit  with  President  Nixon.  Copley  heads  the  corporation  that  owns  the  14  Copley 
newspapers  in  California  and  Illinois. 


Two  J-frats  issue 
new  campus  magazine 

“Epsi-Gam,”  a  new  publication  of  Al¬ 
pha  Phi  Gamma  and  Pi  Delta  Epsilon, 
will  he  sent  to  the  more  than  1,600  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  journalism  fraternities, 
according  to  the  editor.  Prof.  John 
Behrens  of  Utica  College  at  Utica,  N.Y. 

The  publication,  the  first  to  be  approved 
by  the  executive  boards  of  the  two  frater¬ 
nal  organizations,  is  a  16-page,  three-color 
magazine  featuring  articles  on  the  colle¬ 
giate  and  professional  press  by  Prof.  Carl 
Giles  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  at 
Martin;  Peggy  Whitt,  Northern  Oklahoma 
College  adviser;  and  student  newsman 
Mike  Sheridan  of  Syracuse  and  Evan  Pat- 
tak  of  Pittsburgh. 

“This  publication  is  frankly  experimen¬ 
tal  and  it’s  jointly  subsidized,”  said  Prof. 
Willard  E.  Lally,  Rider  College,  national 
president  of  PDE. 

Members  of  the  fraternities  interested 
in  obtaining  copies  should  write  to  Prof. 
Bill  Click,  secretary-treasurer,  APG,  Ohio 
University,  Athens,  Ohio;  Prof.  John 
Behrens,  editor,  Epsi-Gam,  Utica  College. 
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Orangeburg  fire 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


in  the  Southeast,  Livingston  is  looking 
toward  completion  of  news  department 
and  composition  areas  by  January  15  and 
restoration  of  the  entire  operation — 
bigger  and  better — at  the  burned  out  site 
by  March. 

In  daily  offset  printing,  the  best  advice 
is  to  he  prepared  for  anything  and  have  a 
friend  with  a  press  in  reserve.  The  Times 
and  Democrat  learned  that  the  hard  way 
while  converting  to  offset  in  1955.  From 
a  rickety  tubular  press,  the  T&l)  person¬ 
nel — everyone,  not  just  the  press  crew — 
waded  into  the  novelty  of  cold  type  that 
for  a  time  seemed  almost  as  hot,  or  at 
least  as  difficult,  to  handle  as  fresh  pigs 
from  the  old  hellbox. 

The  tough  veterans  of  the  conversion 
took  the  October  8  fire  in  stride  and  the 
new  employees  chipped  right  in  unflinch¬ 
ingly. 

The  T&I)  was  the  first  daily  offset  pa¬ 
per  in  the  state  and  the  capacity  of  the 
weeklies  was  somewhat  limited.  With  the 
arrival  of  more  nearby  offset  operations, 
the  policy  of  having  friends  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  paid  off  once,  long  after 
the  conversion,  when  the  folder  on  the 
new  press  refused  to  fold.  Carl  Kilgus, 
puhlishei’  of  a  weekly,  the  Advertiser,  in 
nearby  Bamberg  printed  for  us  that  time 
on  his  press.  The  T&D  was  cut  to  an  eight- 
I)agc  run  that  night.  Sports,  comics  and 
the  editorial  page  had  to  make  room. 


AERIAL  VIEW. 


-Orangeburg  firemen  have  the  fire  at  the  Times  and  C 
their  hoses.  This  aerial  photograph  was  taken  by  a  photographer  who  h 
only  days  before  the  fire,  Mrs.  Eugenia  Swenson. 

sev'eral  years  ago  when  it  was  burned  out,  since  1952. 
by  the  T&l)  for  a  month,  which,  all  in  all  “When  the  fire  h 
is  indication  enough  of  South  Carolina  ing  about  big  mont 

publishing  friendship.  the  i)aper  was  a 

The  increased  advertising  helped  to  ah-  thousands  form  a  1 
sorb  some  of  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  days  and  had  spent 

the  paper’s  ownership,  Sims  Co.  Inc.  38  the  walls  began  t 

days  after  the  fire,  the  increased  expense  room.” 
had  amounted  to  $44,000,  Livinston  said.  Livingston  said 
This  is  not  bad — a  little  more  than  $1,000  performed  by  circi 
a  day.  The  building  and  everything  in  it  Alexander,  who  w 
Competition  lends  a  hand  were  paid  for  and  insured.  tribution  system  o 

Kilgus,  also  a  volunteer  fireman, 
showed  his  mo.st  brilliant  colors  when  he 
helped  to  remove  furnishings  from  the 
fire,  and  even  though  he  became  a  com¬ 
petitor  when  the  T&l)  ownership  pur¬ 
chased  the  liamherg  Herald,  a  weekly,  as 
a  satellite  product,  he  even  printed  that 
while  the  T&D  was  grappling  with  its 
new  Goss  Urbanite. 

The  same  friendly  spirit  came  from 
publisher  Hubert  Osteen’s  paper  at 
Sumter  and  from  publisher  Wayne  Pat¬ 
rick’s  paper  at  Rock  Hill.  Roth  p.m.  pa¬ 
pers,  they  took  the  T&D  under  their  wings 
for  a  month.  Sumter  printed  the  Monday 
through  Friday  editions,  and  Rock  Hill 
turned  out  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
morning  editions. 

Except  for  weekend  sports  and  the  first 
two  nights  after  the  fire,  pages  were 
hauled  camera  ready  to  Sumter  and  Rock 
Hill.  It  was  necessary  to  send  early  pages 
and  late  pages — and  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  which  varied  fi’om  35  to  40  pages, 
the  Rock  Hill  run  was  made  in  three  and 
sometimes  four  splits.  No  one  dared  to 
misplace  a  picture  or  forget  about  a  jump 
line — and  no  one  did. 

Throughout  the  30-day  ordeal,  the  T&D 
produced  larger  papers  than  before  the 
fire.  Advertising  linage  increased  as  new 
department  stores  and  grocery  stores 
swung  into  business.  With  virtually  every 
available  hand  tied  down  in  extra  work, 
the  T&D  turned  to  the  Morning  News  for 
help  in  meeting  the  advertising  composi¬ 
tion  demand. 

Florence  helped  the  Sumter  paper 
and  in  1921  the  Sumter  paper  was  printed 
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WASTING  NO  TIME — Goss  press  erectors  were  wasting  no  time  as  the  Times  and  Democrat  of 
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burned  out  in  a  fire  October  8. 
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Circulation 


Bv  Alan  Ht*iislier 


()l  T-OF-TOWN  PAPERS 


I’nemploynieiit  is  8.S  percent  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Taxes  on  siiifrle-fainily  homes  have 
Jumped  from  82.i()  to  $400  in  one  year. 
Hnrollment  at  the  state’s  i)ublic  colleges 
ard  universities  has  failed  by  five  per¬ 
cent.  Thinjrs  are  tough  all  over. 

That’s  good. 

Who  says  that’s  good? 

Frank  Wright,  that’s  who. 

Actually,  Wright,  who  owns  the  largest 
newspaper  stand  in  the  Western  United 
States,  isn’t  really  happy  about  the  econo¬ 
my.  It’s  Just  that  his  business  gets  better 
as  the  business  of  others  gets  wor.se. 
When  the  economy  turns  sour,  many  res¬ 
idents  in  the  We.st  decide  to  i>ull  ui)  .stakes 
and  look  for  a  new  Job  (or  just  a  job)  and 
new  homes. 

.■\nd  what  better  place  to  find  jobs  and 
homes  but  in  the  newspapeis?  His 
newstand,  Customart  Press,  at  411  North 
Harbor  Houlevard,  Santa  .\na,  stocks  2.o0 
U.S.  and  ')()  foreign  newspapers,  most  of 
them  dailies.  He  manages  to  stuff  thou¬ 
sands  of  i)aper  in  a  neatly  arranged  rack 
2.‘)-feet-long  and  in  tiers  five  feet  high. 

Wright  got  his  start  in  194."),  when,  with 
help  from  a  brother  and  his  father,  he 
started  a  string  of  classified  advertising 
publications  specializing  in  jobs,  real- 
estate,  and  automobiles  and  boats.  He  dis¬ 
tributes  these  Customart  publications  in 
his  10  shops  from  Greenwich,  Connecticut, 
to  San  IMi'go,  California.  He  sells  18.000 
to  20,000  Customart  ])ublications  alone  in 
California  and  sells  nearly  2,000  daily 
newsj)apers  a  week  in  his  two  stores  in 
(California  and  at  400  other  newsstands, 
stores,  and  sho])s  near  Los  .Angeles  and 
.^an  Diego. 

Wright,  just  turned  ill,  is  a  bouncy, 
fi'iendly  man  whose  favorite  mode  of 
tlress  is  a  white  .shirt,  tie,  and  buff-colored 
utility  coat.  .At  a  distance,  he  looks  like  a 
doctor.  -After  opening  his  blanches  in  New 
A'ork  City  (his  first  sho])),  Westchester 


-Alan  Hensher  is  a  free  lance  writer  who 
lives  in  Newjiort  Beach,  California. 
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County,  Long  Island,  and  Floriila,  he  es- 
tabli.^hed  a  store  in  Santa  -Ana,  the  seat  of 
Orange  County,  in  19()8.  He  oiiened  his 
San  Diego  store  a  few  months  ago  next  to 
the  post  office  and  the  ])ublic  library.  He 
also  sells  hobby  and  how-to-do-it  books 
besides  imported  tobacco  and  candy  next 
to  his  British  newspapers.  “They  go  to¬ 
gether,”  he  chuckled. 

Wright  manages  to  sell  his  nearly  2,000 
newsjiapers  a  week  ))artly  because  he’s 
only  four  miles  from  Disneyland  and  not 
much  farther  to  Lion  County  Safari, 
Knott’s  Berry  F'arm,  Movieland  Wax  Mu- 
.seum,  and  .Angel’s  Stadium,  all  in  conve¬ 
nient  reach  of  the  beach.  His  wife  and  five 
of  his  seven  children  (ranging  in  age  from 
nine  to  eighteen)  hell)  him.  His  daughter, 
Vickie,  does  l)Ookkceping,  and  his  oldest 
son,  John,  who  is  18,  makes  the  200-mile 
round  trip  drive  to  the  San  Diego  store 
every  Sunday  afternoon. 

Wright’s  biggest  selling  papers  are  the 
San  Diego,  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  Las 
Vegas,  and  other  cities  patronized  by  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  mini-jet-set.  He  takes  pride,  too, 
in  his  sales  of  prestige  i)apers:  the  \vtv 
Yoil:  TinuK  (4.o  copies  by  air  at  $1.7;')  on 
Sundays),  10  copies  each  of  narnni'a,  the 
MV(//  Street  Journal,  and  the  Xctiininl 
Ohnerver,  and  the  ('hristitni  Seienre  Moni¬ 
tor  (1”  copies).  Wright  believes  he’s  also 
the  leading  seller  of  the  Monitor  in  south¬ 
ern  California. 

His  best  sellers  ai'e  the  two  local  dailies 
— the  Santa  Ana  Retfixter,  and  the  Orange 
County  edition  of  the  Los  Anpeles  Times. 

.Although  Wright  is  politically  conser¬ 
vative,  he  sells  material  fiom  the  I’eople’.s 
Republic  of  China — mainly  as  novelties, 
he  concedes.  His  San  Diego  manager  once 
sent  a  capitalistic  one-dollar  bill  to  Peking 
and  in  a  few  weeks  came  a  i)roletarian 
copy  of  the  Reo/Je'.s  l>ailu,  the  leading 
papei-  in  China.  Wright  paid  $1.")  to  frame 
it  and  hung  it  in  his  San  Diego  store. 

But  why  would  anyone  buy  thousand  of 
newspapers  a  month?  “A  newspaper  is  a?' 
index  of  the  community.  It  tells  him  what 
the  area  is  like,  what  the  jobs  are  like, 
what  housing  is  like.  The  man  buys  the 
paper  to  read  the  classified  ads  anti  gives 
his  wife  the  women’s  section  and  maybe 
gives  the  kids  the  comics,”  says  Wright. 

Wright  works  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
everyday  in  the  year  except  Chi  i.«tmas. 

While  Wright  talked  with  the  inter¬ 
viewers,  a  casually  dressed  man,  in 
knitted  slacks  and  a  mod  sports  .shirt,  put 
.$2. .50  on  the  counter  for  the  Sunday  Des 
.Moines  Register  and  the  Sunday  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press. 

• 

Carrier  saving  plan 

R.  D.  Taylor,  i)ublisher  of  the  Xew 
Westminster  (B.C.)  Co/u»i()!a»i,  announced 
a  program  that  offers  more  than  $2.50,000 
in  a  combined  saving  and  scholarship  fund 
for  all  carriers.  The  Sterling  Saving 
Scholarship  program  becomes  effective 
January  1,  and  offers  participating  carri¬ 
ers  a  maximum  of  $350.  There  are  more 
than  750  Columbian  carriers. 


All  of  price  boost 
goes  to  carriers 

.Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  .\tlantu  Journal  and  Constitution,  an¬ 
nounced  a  circulation  rate  adjustment  with 
all  of  the  increases  going  to  carriers  and 
distributors.  The  seven-day  home  delivery 
rate  will  l)e  S;)^.  Sunday  editions  will  re¬ 
tail  for  OOc',  up  5<‘.  The  weekday  judee 
stands  at  10(‘. 

“.Atlanta  Newsi)apers  is  not  increasing 
the  wholesale  prices  charged  its  indei)en- 
dent  home  delivery  carriers  and  retailers, 
and  100  i)ercent  of  any  increases  which 
such  carriers  and  dealers  put  into  effect 
will  rei)rescnt  increased  revenues  to 
them,”  an  announcement  said. 

.Atlanta  Newsi)apers  .said  discussions 
were  held  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  relative  to  the  increases. 

“The  Stabilization  Division  of  that  serv¬ 
ice  has  determined  that  any  ])rice  in¬ 
creases  put  into  effect  will  he  charged  by 
carriers  and  dealers  and  not  by  .Atlanta 
Newspapers.  These  carriers  and  dealers 
are  independent  businessmen,  most  of 
whom  qualify  for  the  ‘Small  Business  Ex¬ 
emption’  under  the  federal  price  controls 
for  enterprises  with  less  than  60  emi)loy- 
ees,”  the  announcement  said. 

• 

3  editors  of  weeklies 
win  oil  firm  prizes 

H.  James  Potter,  editor  of  the 
Maquoketa  (la.)  Community  Press,  won  a 
$250  first  i)rize  in  the  .American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  environmental  writing  contest  for 
weekly  newspai)ers  in  which  staffers  of 
some  9,000  publications  participated. 

Second  prize  of  $1.50  went  to  Mark 
.Acuff,  editor  of  the  Independent  Newspa¬ 
per  Group  of  .Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
and  third  juize  of  $100  went  to  Bernard 
Stern,  editor  of  the  Tidedo  (().)  Union 
Jou  rnal. 

Wi’iters  on  13  other  newsi)apers  won 
$50  each  for  articles  on  problems  of  the 
environment  and  how  they  are  being 
solved. 

Potter  submitted  a  special  supplement 
on  Earth  Week;  Acuff  a  series  on  New 
Mexico’s  environmental  jn-oblems;  and 
Stern  a  series  on  achievements  in  pollu¬ 
tion  control  by  the  city  of  Toledo. 

• 

Advertising  Council’s 
award  dinner  Dec.  19 

.Amory  Houghton  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  dinner  com¬ 
mittee  for  The  Advertising  Council’s  an¬ 
nual  award  dinner,  December  19  at  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel. 

This  year,  the  Advertising  Council  is 
honoring  Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.  for  his 
contribution  to  public  service.  Watson  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
IB.M. 
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National  brands, 
services  treated 
in  action  column 

A  national  action  column,  “HELP¬ 
MATE,”  a  weekly  service,  lias  been 
launched  by  Consumer  News  Inc.,  the 
WasbiiiKton  firm  that  has  distributed  the 
twice-weekly  “Consumer  Contact”  column 
by  .4rthur  E.  Kowse  since  1967. 

The  aim  of  the  new  column,  Rowse  said, 
is  to  focus  on  nationally  distributed  jirod- 
ucts  and  services  so  that  when  one  per¬ 
son  is  helped  by  the  column,  everyone  in 
the  same  situation  can  also  be  helped  ei¬ 
ther  thiouKh  infoimation  supiilied  by  the 
column  or  through  policy  changes  by  busi¬ 
ness  firms. 

Representative  letters  are  selected,  and 
edited,  from  those  received  by  newspajiers 
that  run  the  column.  Letters  are  sent  to 
the  local  newspaper  and  are  answered 
through  the  same  medium.  Only  writers’ 
initials  are  used. 

By  naming  brands  and  comiianies, 
Rowse  said,  such  a  column  can  provide 
more  reader  service  than  the  action  line 
which  omits  such  siiecifics. 

Length  of  the  column  will  be  about  1,- 
2(10  words,  including  six  (piestions  and 
answers.  First  columns  for  jniblication  are 
scheduled  to  go  out  early  this  month. 

Rowse  is  a  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  ]Vashi)i</t<ni  Post  and  former  ex¬ 


ecutive  director  of  the  White  House  con¬ 
sumer  office  when  Esther  Peterson  was  in 
charge  under  President  Johnson. 

Assisting  him  with  the  new  action 
column  is  Nicholas  A.  Mottern,  former 
reporter  for  the  Providence  Journal  and 
llnlletin  and  former  imblisher  of  the  I)ide- 
jiendent  Man,  a  biweekly  publication  for 
Rhode  Island. 

Post-Times  linked 
with  Freneh  ageney 

Agreement  has  been  reached  between 
.Agence  France-Presse  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post-Los  Angeles  Times  News  Service 
for  mutual  disti  ibution  rights. 

Under  terms  of  the  agreement,  Post- 
Times  will  have  exclusive  distribution 
rights  to  the  AF'P  in  America,  while 
.Agence  will  be  responsible  for  distribution 
of  the  Post-Times  service  to  French  lan¬ 
guage  jHiblications  in  Eurojic,  .Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

1'he  agreement  was  announced  by  Kath¬ 
arine  Graham,  miblisher  of  the  Wash- 
in(/t<.n  Post;  Otis  Chandler,  jniblisber  of 
the  Los  Ant/elcs  Times,  and  Jean  Marin, 
president  and  director-general  of  .Agence 
France-Presse. 

With  more  than  160  bureaus,  .AFP  is 
well  staffed  in  many  jiarts  of  the  world 
wlieie  .American  news  agencies  are  barred 
or  curtailed,  the  statement  noted. 

The  Times-Post  service  has  approx¬ 
imately  250  subscribing  newsjiapers. 


Psychologist  creates 
human  foibles  panel 

.A  member  of  the  .American  Psychologi¬ 
cal  .Association  who  also  belongs  to  the 
Magazine  Cartoonists  Guild  has  done 
what  he  wants  to  do — create  a  comic  strip 
about  the  funniest  of  all  iiossible  worlds. 
The  new  strip,  “Frank  and  Ernest”,  is 
drawn  by  Boh  Thaves,  industrial  jisycholo- 
gist  and  cartoonist. 

Distributed  daily  by  Newspaper  Enter- 
luise  .Association,  the  single-panel,  four- 
column  format  comic  was  developed  by 
Thaves  from  his  experience  cartooning 
for  ScJnrdiui  Revieir,  Medical  Kronomirs, 
Cosmoinditan  and  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  Frank  is  the  spokesman  for  the  two 
titled  heroes  as  they  roam  the  world,  ob¬ 
serving  the  sillier  situations  of  daily  life. 

• 

Ross  Bunches  panels 
In  new  syndicate 

Two  cartoon  jianels  by  Ross  E.  Bunch 
which  have  been  sold  through  his  syndi¬ 
cate,  Grand  Prix  Features,  are  now  being 
marketed  by  Centurion  Press  Internation¬ 
al  (PO  Box  144.56,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
S9114).  One  is  “Gabe  and  Loki”  and  the 
nthei-  is  “The  Chargers,”  which  has  an 
auto  racing  theme.  Both  are  six-day 
features.  Bunch  is  a  drafting  instructor  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  public  schools. 


DESIGN  ISR  PEOPLE 

by  EMILYMALINO,a.i.d. 

Emily  Malino’s  beautifully  illustrated  column 
shows  readers  how  to  inexpensively 
redecorate  any  room.  Miss  Malino,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Institute  of  Design,  ap¬ 
plies  common  sense  and  uncommonly  good 
taste  to  the  decor  problems  of  the  average 
homeowner  and  apartment  dweller.  She 
shows  them  how  to  transform  any  living  area 
into  places  they  enjoy  living  in  and  are  proud 
to  show  their  guests. 

Once  a  week,  in  DESIGN  FOR  PEOPLE, 

Miss  Malino  offers  a  totally  original  decor 
scheme  for  kitchen,  living  room,  bedroom,  or 
bath  —  and  it  comes  with  an  expertly 
rendered  sketch  of  the  finished  product. 


DESIGN  FOR  PEOPLE  appears  in  such  prestige  newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  WASHINGTON  POST,  BOSTON  GLOBE, 
CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES,  ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  AND 
CHRONICLE,  ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES. 
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Orangeburg  fire 

{Continued  from  ixtge  39) 


ness.  There  was  some  consternation 
amoiiK  the  composing  room  personnel  at 
Sumter  and  Rock  Hill.  Their  systems  call 
fir  dummied  pafros;  distinctions  between 
such  operatives  as  compositors,  editors 
and  ad  salesmen;  command  coding;  of 
ta))es  for  their  typesetting  equipment; 
proofreading  of  each  item,  aiticle  or  sipiib 
at  the  proofreader’s  desk — the  old  tried 
and  true  method. 

DilTereiit  makeup  system 

Hut  the  T&1>  does  it  differently.  He- 
cause  of  the  conversion,  ad  salesmen  know 
how  to  wel)  presses,  and  pressmen  liave 
been  known  to  take  obituaries  over  the 
phone. 

Our  method  is  this:  The  size  of  the  news 
hole  is  determined,  compositors  are  in- 
formeil  of  picture  sizes  along  with  the 
absence  or  ])resence  of  accompanying  sto- 
l  ies,  and  the  compositors — or  editors  and 
sometimes  the  ])ublisher  or  jiroof i-eadei  s — 
take  it  from  there.  Local  and  state  news 
liave  jiriority,  the  best  of  the  .4  P’s  daily 
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[  THE  OFFICE  COPY  } 
\  OP E&P?  / 


/  NO.  \ 
:  I  GET  IT  \ 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


I  Editor  &  Publisher  I 

I  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  J 
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*  $10  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other  I 

I  countries  $25  a  year.  ! 
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budget  stories  comes  next,  and  the  Compu- 
graphics  operator’s  fondness  for  produc¬ 
ing  type  never  allows  us  to  run  short  of 
anything.  He  runs  state  and  world- 
national  stories  routinely;  the  editors  pick 
over  the  smaller  stories  to  round  out  the 
product.  As  each  jrage  is  made  u)),  heads 
are  written  and  the  pages  are  proofed.  It 
works  marvelously. 

The  editors  .“tay  on  top  of  news  as  it 
breaks,  yelling  such  things  as  “Hold  that 
Page  H  ’til  we  see  how  mucli  Jump  we’ll 
need  for  the  hijack”  or  “Cut  the  second 
galley  of  the  queen’s  anniversary  and 
work  in  this  one  about  Ra(|uel  Welch 
maybe  going  to  sue  some  iiroducer — on 
second  thought,  lay  aside  the  whole  an¬ 
niversary  thing  and  get  this  picture  of  the 
guy  in,  too.” 

Sumter  and  Rock  Hill  didn’t  know  quite 
what  to  make  of  it  all,  but  they  let  us  do 
our  thing.  Only  occasionally  woidd  some¬ 
one  come  along  during  the  few  nights  we 
made  uj)  in  their  plants  and  scold  us, 
liolitely,  for  not  putting  copy  into  the 
right  mark-up  box  or  for  not  centering  a 
page  exactly  for  a  blow-up  (the  Rock  Hill 
paper  has  a  wider  web  and  some  of  our 
))(‘opl<'  never  did  (piite  gras])  the  necessity 
of  a  20 14 -inch  page  depth  for  an  enlarge¬ 
ment.  A  few  pages  sliitjied  through  made 
up  at  22  inches  for  reduction). 

Hut  everything  came  out  all  right  in  the 
end. 

The  most  exciting  moment,  possibly, 
was  when  someone  decided  the  Sunday 
comics  would  be  stuffed  by  boys  in  the 
back  of  the  U-Haul  while  on  the  way 
home  from  Rock  Hill.  City  editor  John 
Faust  and  I  stared  in  disbelief  at  each 
other  and  fell  in  behind  the  big  truck, 
tailgating  it  all  the  way  home,  tired  from 
a  long  day-night’s  work  but  not  too  tired 
to  be  tantalized — and  scared — by  what 
was  happening  and  the  ])rospect  of  what 
could  happen  on  the  highway  in  front  of 
us.  We  shuddered  to  think  that  a  highway 
patrolman  might  have  us  before  a  magis¬ 
trate,  citing  sone  section  the  the  Code  of 
Laws. 

The  amazing  thing  was  that  they  man¬ 
aged  to  in.sert  half  of  the  comics  before 
we  com|»leted  the  long  trip.  Rut  the  mobile 
insert  was  not  attemi)ted  again,  probably 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  boys’  i)arents. 

Mrs.  -Alice  Sims,  one  of  the  stockhold¬ 
ers,  would  have  my  scalp  if  I  didn’t  men¬ 
tion  one  other  little  incidental.  It  was 
during  the  fire  and  she  was  trying  to  get 
through  the  barricade  of  ropes  and  jieople 
around  the  scene.  A  policeman  stopped  her 
and  she  explained  her  urgency,  “But, 
officer — that’s  my  paper!”  Unimpressed, 
the  officer  stood  his  ground.  “It’s  my  pa¬ 
per,  too,  lady,”  he  said. 

-And  their  jiaiier  is  still  here. 


Kennedy  heads  R&D 

Edward  R.  Kennedy  has  succeeded  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Scripps  II  as  chairman  of  the 
Research  &  Development  division,  E.  W. 
Scriiijis  Co.  Kennedy  was  publisher  of  the 
World  Almannc  and  vicepresident/publica¬ 
tions  of  Newspaper  Enterprise  -Associa¬ 
tion.  Scripps  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  planning  committee  of  the  R&D  divi¬ 
sion. 


Lkonard  Dubkin,  67,  retired  Chicago 
Tribune  nature  writer;  November  20. 

*  )|e 

CiiARLKS  1.  ScHWAT,  73,  retired  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  defunct  Xeiv  York 
World-Telegram  &  Sun;  November  16. 

:4c  4c  )(e 

Ellis  R.  Lkver,  46,  formerly  with  the 
Wanhington  Post  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Obseri'er; 
November  21. 

4c  *  Ik 

Henry  C.  Bourne,  79,  co-publisher, 
Tnrboro  (N.C.)  Daily  Southerner;  No¬ 
vember  19. 

♦  4c  * 


Wendell  Smith,  58,  former  sports- 
writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier; 
November  26. 

4=  4e  4: 

Robert  Mountsier,  84,  former  aviation 
and  automotive  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
Sn)i;  literary  agent  for  D.  H.  Lawrence; 
editor  of  Old  Timers,  automotive  maga¬ 
zine  since  1950;  November  23. 

*  4c  4c 

Ladley  K.  Pearson,  29,  urban  affairs 
reporter  for  the  M ilwmikee  Sentinel;  No¬ 
vember  24. 

*  *  * 

Kermit  McFarland,  67,  chief  editorial 
writer  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance;  former  political  writer  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot;  November  26. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mrs.  Edith  E.  Liggett,  71,  widow  of 
Walter  W.  Liggett,  crusading  Minneapolis 
{Midwest  American)  editor  who  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  1935;  November  22. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  J.  Waugh,  59,  education 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press;  former 
war  correspondent  and  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau  chief;  November  25. 

4c  4c  4c 

C.  Neill  Baylor,  80,  retired  (1960) 
general  manager  and  consultant  of  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald  and  Mail;  re¬ 
porter,  editor  and  general  manager  in  a 
62-year  career;  November  21. 

4c  4c  4c 

John  Boyer,  67,  publisher  of  the 
Scott  City  (Kans.)  News-Chronicle ;  No¬ 
vember  2. 

• 


Robert  L.  Bartley  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  to  succeed  the  late  Joseph 
E.  Evans.  Bartley  joined  the  Journal’s 
Chicago  news  bureau  staff  in  1962.  He 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the  Grinnell  (la.) 
Herald-Register. 


Harry  H.  Haddon,  managing  editor  of 
the  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Hem  who  began 
his  career  as  a  reporter  in  1916,  has 
retired. 


Richard  C.  Emmons,  72,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  editorial  writer  for  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  News-Telegram,  and  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal. 

4c  4c  4c 


WSJ  names  Bartley 


Harry  Haddon  retires 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

— 

ASTROLOGY 

^  TV  EDITORIAL 

"GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bf)sses 
as  husbaml  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Tla. — 
33101. 


A  VERITABLE  YOUTH  creates  wacko 
political  satire.  24  year  old  Bob  Sledd. 

times  a  week,  dissects  any  national 
hapi)ening  with  his  sharp  young  anal¬ 
ysis.  Centurion  Press  Inti.,  Box  144r>«;. 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89114.  (702)  734-1)703. 


POLiriCiL 

THE  ELECTION’S  OVEH !  In  Wash- 
ington,  let  us  cover  your  new  Senator, 
Congressman,  local  project.  Monthly, 
weekly,  i>er  story  rates.  WASHING¬ 
TON  BLTREAU  NEWS,  12.71  Natl. 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  H.C.  200trl. 
(202)  62S-7227. 


10  ORIGINAL  and  authoritative  Carib- 
l>ean  articles  an<l  short  story  for  this 
season’s  travel  pages.  Pix  included. 
Caribnews  Co.,  .708  S.  Clayton,  Wyn- 
newood,  Okla. 


AN.NOUNCEMENTS 
BVSIISESS  OPPORTlMriES 


STARTING  MASS  SATURATION 
Sunday  newspaper,  delivered  by  our 


you  already  typeset  in  carnera-t  eafly 
vehixes,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar- 
riv<‘s  in  your  plant  at  yniir  specified 
<lea<irno.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete,  and  aeciirate  TV  L<»g< 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  QUALITY  TV  magn- 
7.ine  supplement  let  us  show  you  ours. 
We  offer  a  bound  7B>  by  lO-Tj  (piality 
’J'V  magazine  customized  for  your 
newspap<r.  We  take  care  of  all  the 
eilitorial  features,  TV  listings,  printing 
anil  gu.'irantee  a  profit  before  publica¬ 
tion.  For  further  details  write  Tel- 
Aire  Publications,  Inc.,  2112  McKinney 
Av.,  Dallas.  Texas  75201. 


wki:kly  ieatuuks 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  cum- 
ment,  church  directory  illustrations, 
horoscope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzle,  humorous  cartoons,  other  (pial- 
ity  features  for  the  weekly  editor  (olT- 
.set  only).  Prices  for  all  (11)  features 
start  at  $6.50,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newnan,  Ga.  30263. 

Ph. ;  (404)  263-6356 


ANNOUNCEMKNT.S 
yt:  wspArER  ArPR  usKits 


PRINTING  BUSINESS  APPRAl.SALS 
Licensed  broker,  40  years  printing  and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-6280. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806  I 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducta  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33616.  No  obligation,  of  course.  , 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper  -it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  liusiness. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABU  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  liaggling  in  ytnir  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  I’.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Pan.-ima  City.  Fla.  32401. 


ANNOUNCEME.NTS 


NEW'SPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


YOUNG  (37),  CREATIVE  working 
consultant  taking  assignments  for  '73. 
Knowledgeable  in  all  departments, 
Ileavy  in  sales  and  sales  management. 
Expert  in  ollset  conversii.n.  Capalde 
of  starting  a  successful  newsi)aper  or 
-shopper.  Competitive  sitinitions  wel¬ 
comed.  Box  1 ,  18.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

MOU.N’TAIN  STATE  daily,  new  2-unit 
offset  press,  photocomposing  machine, 
growing  area,  scenic  sportsman’s  par¬ 
adise,  $90,000  down,  financial  refer¬ 
ences,  J.  A.  Snyder,  New3i)aper 
Broker,  2234  K.  Romney.a  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.  92806. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  less  than  gross! 
$60,000.  Marion  R.  Krchltiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  676, ll. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio,  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
saving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  111.  60187 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY  $72,500:  in  in- 
teresting  area.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

WESTERN  SLOPE'  COI.OR.ADO  offset 
weekly.  Uses  central  plant.  $11,000 
terms,  $2,000  down.  Box  1729.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  SEMI-SUBURBAN  in 
.>I00M  class,  nnderileveloped  by  tired 
owner.  North  h.alf  of  state.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Ho.\  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
'  tiTO.'i  I. 

i  Rocky  Mountain  Newsp:ipers 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
1  202.7  Fixitliills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
I  (303)  279-0345 
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ouiiuax  i.iieiineii  ipiesei  ,  -lu  piiiiiiiig  .111,1  ~  . 

own  courier  service.  Seek  several  $10-  publishing  experience.  Appraisals  ac-  M  k^mssiTication 

to  $25,000  investors  for  anticip:ited  re-  cepted  l)y  l,anks,  attorneys  and  IRS  g 

turn  of  15',;  or  better.  Massive  expan-  for  sales,  financing,  estate  settlements,  g  q 

Sion  program,  starting  Chicago.  Box  Edwin  O.  Meyer,  7200  Hermitage  = 

1711,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i  Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23228.  g 


FEATURES  W  ANTED 


”YES.  WE’RE  LOOKING  for  fea¬ 
tures.” — L.  M.  Boyd,  Star-Telegram 
Syndicate,  400  W.  7th  St.,  Fort  Worth. 
Texas  76102. 


NEW'SPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiei,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 9178* 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C,  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run: _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Mail  lo:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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NEW  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WEEKLY  SHOri'EU  RrossinR  $ir>0M 
|H»tential  to  $2ooM4-.  Mountain  States 
area.  Zone  8.  Ueply  Box  ITST,  E<Iilor 
Ai:  I’ulilisher. 

AREA  3 — Sparklinvr  weekly,  estal>- 
lishe<i  1888.  average  10  pa^es  standard, 
printed  oirset,  includes  job  shop  and 
ielierpress  web.  Heal  estate  available, 
(tross  $07,000,  $2,200  paid.  Health 

forces  sale.  Box  931,  Editor  &  Pul>* 
lisher. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

(  omposim;  room 

rOMPLETE  AUTOMATIVE  SET-UP: 
Includes  80-90  ('ontrol  Data  Computer 
System.  Two  Model  V  Intertypes,  one 
Model  r»  Linotype,  completely  automa- 
tive.  These  machines  produce  30  lines 
l>er  minute.  No  spaceband  operation, 
Star  Sidectro-Matic  quadders  on  all 
machines.  Two  machines  hawe  Star 
Aut«)-Selters,  one  has  a  Fairchild  TTS 
reader.  All  eiiuipment  in  j;ikx1  condi- 
If  interested  call  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  (201)  383-1500.  Mr.  Weaver. 


ZONE  4 ;  Weekly  duo.  $700M  plus 
gross,  county  legal  since  1800's,  latest 
otfset,  hi-income,  hi-growth  l«)cale. 
could  go  daily,  financial  references. 
Box  1577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(;H0WIN(;  zone  3  shopper,  gross 
near  $ir»0.000.  Looking  for  working 
pailner  or  will  sell.  Owner  has  other 
interests.  Box  1''07,  EVlitor  &  Publishei-. 
OFFSET  ILLINOIS  camera-ready 
weekly;  gr<»ss  70M.  gnnvth  area,  low-in¬ 
vestment.  Box  17no,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

m:w  sp.4pi:rs  ir.i\7/:/> 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information  * 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
Ph:  (205)  54G-3356 


EARLY-BIRD  registrants:  1973  Mi<l- 
Allantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  ('on- 
ference.  March  S-10.  Hilton.  Washing- 
t.m.  D.C.  Save  $.  Details:  PNPA,  2717 
N.  Front  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 
(717>  234-4067. _ 

(It/ING  WEEKLY  or  small  chain: 
about  $lo0.M  gross:  all  areas  con- 
sidere<i.  coastal  preferre«l ;  Father-son 
publisliing  team  with  expert  se  and 
financing;  scrupulous  regard  for  own¬ 
er  confidence,  status  of  present  employ¬ 
ee : .  Box  1080,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PPRIOIHC  iL  SI  BSrRIPTIO\S 

FREELANCEirs  NKWSLKITER  :  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  the  r  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  e<l;toriaI  graphics  projects.  An 
;nv;iluable  tool  for  writers.  arti.*its. 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  Slfi.OO 
yearly.  New  .'Subscript ij)n  Department, 
250  W.  .57th  St..  New  Yo«k.  N.Y. 

100:9. 

IDEAL  .-.-ACRE  RANf'lPT^iaT^^ 
chas.  New  Mexico.  $2.97.5.  No  Down. 
No  Interest.  .^25  mo.  Vacation  Para¬ 
dise.  Money  Maker.  Free  Brochure. 
Ranchos;  Box  2003FZ,  Alame<la,  Calif. 
91501. 


MACHINERY  X  .SI  EPIJES 

roMPosiyc  room  ^ 

CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr..  Metlina,  Oh  44256. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  —Intertypes  —Liullows 
PRlNTCRAPr  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

ALL  PiilCEI)  TO  SELL  Imme<i:ately  - 
Eciinobth  Plate  Maker,  stantlaiai  :  Tele- 
ty})e  s<  tter  .\TF  s  and  H'  i)t. :  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size:  Schaffer  large 
waxer  p-v  752  model;  .\rkav  E  186 
Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Wilte  P.t).  Box  423.  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516,  or  phone  (203)  933-1000. 

JUSTOWRITEHS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trainr^  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
tyi»e  styles.  Flexowriters  Ininit  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  PrfKlucts, 
15b0  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
08034  (.AC  609)  428-3223 

USED  COMPUORAPHIC  Justape  Sr. 
and  CO  4962  photfjsetting  unit,  new  in 
1969  an<l  in  operation  daily.  Will  sell 
as  package  at  L*  price.  Times-Union, 
Warsaw.  Ind.  46*580.  (219)  267-3111. 


JLTSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easv  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


IBM  COMPOSER  SYSTEM  —  Mint 
('onditii»n  with  Magnetic  Keyboard  im- 
put.  Magnetic  and  TTS  Paper  Tape 
Readers  fi)r  Dual  Operation  producing 
computerized  commercial  quality  type 
from  thirty-two  (32)  Type  Eonls.  6-11 
points.  Under  IBM  Service  Contract. 
ITdimited  Automatic  Tabbing,  78  pica 
Line  Length.  Manual  Controls,  .Auto¬ 
matic  Merge  Correction  Ta|K*  or  Man¬ 
ual  justified  correcting.  Hyphen  less  or 
I  bscretionary  Justified  or  Ragged  <»ut- 
put,  camera  ready,  no  photo  process¬ 
ing  to  mess  with.  Best  Oiler  Takes. 
Write  HARFORD  DEMOCRAT.  P.O. 
Box  580,  Al»erdeen,  Maryland  21001, 
or  phone  (301  )  272-2600, 


WAXER 


fOR 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


Smoothly  woios  proofi,  nowspnnt,  ovor- 
^  loyi  &  film.  No  wavy  ndgot,  dry  oroot. 

I  wox  0070  ot  odgoi  or  wax  bloodthrough. 

Cloon  prirctireg.  Procticol.  Convoniont. 

Calibrated  dial  coating  control  Accurate  calt 
brated  thermostat 


Mac/utte  Co,  9fic. 


Botton  Pest  Rood 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
ToUpheno:  (203)  669-6000 


MODEL  4961  TL  Compugraphic  Mti- 
chine.  recr)nditionetl.  installed.  gu:u'- 
anleetl — complete  with  all  standard 
etjuipmenl. 

Write  or  Call : 

Inland  Newspai>er 
Ma<’hinery  CoriMu-atinn 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  641  Os 

_ (816)  221-9960 _ 

JU.STOWRITER  Reconler  and  Kepro- 
tlucer.  8  pt  Newstext.  Pricetl  to  Sell. 
Excellent  condition.  Herahl  Publishing 
('o..  122  E.  Byrd.  Universal  City,  Tx. 
7M4S.  (512)  65S.7424. 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOIO. 

MISCELLASEOIS 

CONVERTING  TO  OEESI-rr! 

MAKE  AN  OEEER! 

2  Master  Sta-Hi’s,  1  Ntdan  Pig  Caster, 
1  .325A  VamlerccKtk  full  page  press, 

galley  cabinets,  a<!  makeujt  banks.  Call 
Mrs.  Melton  (201)  696-4222, 

CADET  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  $500; 
Photo-Lathe,  $500;  B&N  strip  caster 
<  nee<ls  repair)  $100:  Hammond  rad  al 
rriUler.  .$300  ;  Miller  saw  trimmer  with 
2''"  table  &  carbi<le-tip  blade,  $150: 
saw  with  16"  table;  LinotyiK*  metal; 
23';4x2h"  Turtle.  $25:  8  steel  chases 
s-coL,  12  em.  21 L.*",  $75;  double  tru<k 
chase,  $15;  3-hp  W'estinghouse  indin*- 
tion  variable  si>e«*d  motor  with  jogging 
switch  &  control  Ik)x,  $75;  .5-hp  var’- 
able  speed  motor  with  jogging  switch 
&  control  Ik>x,  8300;  bran<l  n«*w  $430 
Varityper  2t30  Stripwl  Adhesive  Wax 
Coater,  $330  (we’re  using  larger  wax¬ 
er):  M<Mlel  8  Linotype  (disassembled), 
I  $350.  Make  offer  for  all.  Have  gone 
offset.  News-Herald.  Owenlon,  Ky. 
1. 40.159.  (502)  484-3431. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SI  PPLIE.S  | 

NEWSP.4PEK  SERVICES 

nf:wspriist  j 

PRESS  EISGINEERS 

WILL  SACRIFICE  for  storage  space:  , 
36  rolls  14*  .",  31  rolls  29"  32  lb.  off¬ 
set  white  newsprint  40"  diameter  in 
mill  wrappers.  Make  an  offer.  Odd 
sizes  for  our  press.  The  News-Messen¬ 
ger.  Fremont,  Ohio  43420.  ^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIIUNG— TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 

Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201 )  C39-6S8S 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  (juality. 

Call  or  rvrite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


“LIKE  NbAV”  CAN  BE’  CONVERTED 
TO  LCTTER-FLEX.  20.page  GOSS 
unit  tubular  22^4  cut  off  with  CLINE’  1 
CONTROLS,  .50  hp  an<l  5  hp  motors. 
Complete  with  curve<l  plate  caster  ami 
furnace.  Flat  caster  and  furnace. 

(  urve<l  router.  Curve«l  shaver.  GOSS 
M.AT  former.  1800  gallon  ink  storage 
tank  with  pump  and  pi))Ing  to  each 
fountain.  Can  1m*  seen  in  operation. 
Reason  for  sale,  convertcMl  to  offset. 
For  information  call  (312)  671-2633, 
ask  for  Ed. 

33  UNIT  80"  ROTOGRAVURE 
GOSS  SPEEDRY 
3  Complete  press  tab  folders 
cut-off  21  L5" 
with  3  reel  fly  paster 
Presses  may  l>e  seen  in  oi)eration. 
removal  s<*hedule<l  for  Jan..  Feb.. 
“73”.  Outstamling  ojiportunity  to  equip  1 
an  entire  plant.  Full  particulars  and  ! 
demonstration  available. 

Call,  write  or  wire 
FRANK  DOANE 
AVERY  MACEY  INT.  CORP. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  5.32-7671 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  use<l:  rebuilt  and  guaranteed: 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  an<j  the  unique  4-coIor 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^4"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle.  W’A  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

10  UNIT  V-22  COTTRELL.  2 
folders,  motor  drive,  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Still  in  pixKluction,  replac¬ 
ing  with  Uriwinite.  3  years  okl. 

3  UNIT  V-15  COTl'RELL,  1966. 
with  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 
1969.  4  units  with  imprinter,  heavy 
<luty  jaw  folder.  Like-new. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  Ypiarter  double 
parallel  fohler  with  emss  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

IPE’C.  Inc. 

lol  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


W  ANTEO  JO  RIJY 


PAKO  24-1  PKOCESSOK  in  Rood 
working  condition.  Two  Goss  com¬ 
munity  press  units  with  enclosed  oil 
bath  gearing  and  sidelay.  Contact 
W.  R.  Stabler.  P.  O.  Box  150.  Napa, 
California  94558.  (707)  226-3711. 


LINO  MATS  in  good  condition.  Sev¬ 
eral  fonts  8  122  and/or  8-656 — Cen¬ 

tury  with  lK>ld.  Contact  Howard  Kopp, 
Bond  Buyer,  160  Varick  St.,  New* 
York.  N.Y.  10013.  (212)  944-2680. 


2  COMETS,  rrs  EQUIPPED.  LATF 
MODELS  WITH  QUADDERS.  R.  H. 
DARBY.  (404)  755-4521. 


WANTED:  Scott  portable  ink  foun- 
.  tains.  2  pages  wide.  Cutler  H?jmm<*‘ 

I  90  <Ugree  stack  transfer  switch,  ('ab 
1  W.  Jjimes  Reel.  (701)  235-7311. 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment.  designe<l  or  built. 
Equipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanfonl.  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rntes 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order) 


4-weeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
cr  38  characters  ancL/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimutn  (no  abbreviations) 
Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
I  Remittance  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unless 


credit  has  been  established.! 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOStNG  TIMS 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  TIMK  AVAILABLE 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ClltCAILAIIOIS 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAY^Am^ERTIS^ 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE  —  Offset 
Press  capable  of  printing?  24  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages.  Cont^ict  Bob 
Schultz  (201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Pub* 
llshing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.  J.  07980. 

PRIME  TIME 
AVAILABLE  NOW 
Six  unit  Urbanite  (96-tab,  48  standard 
pages)  in  new  plant  just  olF  Jersey 
Turnpike  Exit  9.  Call  Bill  Canino, 
Sentinel  Newspai)ers,  (201)  254-7000. 


Help 

Wanted  . . . 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM.  Oi>€n  Fall  1973.  At  least  5 
years  print  me<lia/or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  master’s  degree  or  higher.  Sal¬ 
ary,  minimum:  $10,500.  Send  resume 
to:  Alan  Miller,  Chairman.  Journalism 
Dept.,  University  of  Maine,  Orono, 
Maine  04173.  The  University  Maine 
is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PhD  (OR  NEARl  in  Communication, 
Journalism,  or  related  field  with  joui- 
nalism  emphasis:  professional  experi¬ 
ence  <lesirable;  emphasis  on  research 
and  writing  in  urban  journalism.  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Jones,  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication.  University  of 
Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  5545.5. 


4DMIMSTR  n  il  E 

COMPTROLLER  with  self-starting 
and  self-direction  capabilities,  fami I’ar 
with  newspaper-C(jmputer  accounting, 
wanted  in  Mi<lwest  newspaper-com¬ 
puter  corporate  otlice.  If  you  are  al¬ 
ready  a  ~2  or  #3  newspai>er  .a<'count- 
ant  familiar  with  newspai)er  account¬ 
ing  but  feel  you  want  to  be  a  irl  per¬ 
son  and  that  op|K)rtunity  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  in  your  present  ]>osilion,  here  is  an 
excellent  situation  for  you.  Position  in 
Midwestern  state  in  medium-sizeil  city 
with  good  livability  anil  recreation, 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  corporate  office 
of  small  newspaper-computer  service 
group.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  familiarity  with  news- 
pai»er-computer  business.  Consiilerat'on 
would  Im*  given  to  someone  out  of 
sch<M)l  5-10  years  with  energy,  aggres¬ 
siveness.  and  innovative  cha  racier' s- 
tics,  but  no  beginner  applicatWms 
please.  Senil  resume  to  Box  1706,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAC.ER  for  established 
but  rapidly  growing  central  Florida 
weekly  group.  Must  l>e  strong  in  ac¬ 
counting  and  administration  as  well  as 
knowUslgeable  in  the  facets  of  news- 
jiaper  publishing.  Inquire  Box  1774. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATION 

MANAGER 

The  Kansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Board  of  Directors  is 
accepting  applications  for 
replacement  of  General 
Manager  Larry  Miller,  who 
is  retiring  April  1  after  26 
years. 

Send  application,  resu¬ 
me  and  photo  to  KPA 
President  Richard  K.  Ram¬ 
sey,  Box  330,  Hoisington, 
Kansas  67544. 


CORPORATE  CONTROLLER 
Growing  group  of  daily  newspapers 
and  cable  systems  In  Area  5  is  looking 
for  a  controller  to  take  charge  of  the 
internal  audit  and  systems  and  pro¬ 
cedures  at  5  daily  newspapers.  Must 
be  bright,  analytical,  hardworking  and 
get  along  with  i>eople.  CPA  required 
as  well  as  computer  knowledge.  Salary 
up  to  $20,000  to  st.art,  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  car  furnished.  I’e- 
ply  in  confidence  to  Box  1S16,  Ed  tor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CROWDING  11,000  .  .  .  going  for 
12,000.  Daily  Advance.  Elizabeth  C’ty. 
N.C,  ABC  up  lUi  in  past  year.  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  gets  full  depart¬ 
mental  authority  and  shares  In  over  all 
<  perational  resiHinsibility.  Those  on 
way  up  contact  Bill  Sheldon,  General 
Manager. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  join  a 
y<»ung  aggressive  management  team  in 
Ilbno's.  We’re  an  AM-PM-S  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  market.  liMiking  for  a  person  with 
independent  dealer  and  district  man¬ 
ager  experience,  who’s  at  home  in  city 
or  suburban  areas.  We  offer  a  clean, 
growing  city.  $12M  to  start,  and  a 
position  sharing  the  No.  2  spot.  Box 
1S26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
persons  with  supervisory  or  i»romo- 
tional  exi)erience  to  move  up  in  circu- 
lat'on.  We  are  set'king  personnel  call¬ 
able  of  being  agency  managers  in 
nearby  communities  and  hanilPng  d'- 
visions  in  our  state  department.  Will 
consoler  soin€»one  with  bmited  experi¬ 
ence.  Gooil  salary,  benefits,  and  a  great 
I>lace  to  live.  Write  Paul  Haygood. 
Greensboro  Tfaily  News  and  Record. 
P.O.  Box  20848,  Greensboro,  N.C. 
27420. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Large  Zone  2  daily  requires  an  ex- 
lierienced  circulation  manager  to  head 
suburb:in  home  delivery  and  dealer  or 
agent  operations. 

Requires  an  exceptionally  creative  and 
aggressive  individual  whose  respon- 
siiiilities  will  include  increasing  sales, 
improving  service  and  reducing  ac- 
cou  n  t  s  recei  val  de. 

.^enil  resume,  including  salary  history, 
to  Box  1790,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  beautiful  smog  free 
coastal  an‘a  of  Southern  California. 
Will  consider  I'Xperienced  district  man- 
agei'.  Complete  resume  or  work  exfieri- 
ence  to  Box  1773,  Eililor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN-  | 
ACER  for  50.000  evening  and  Sunday.  \ 
/one  8.  Send  complete  resume  and  | 
salary  requirements  in  confidence.  Box 
1675.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STREET  SALES 
MANAGER 

The  manager  of  our  street  sales  de-  | 
l»artment  will  Ik*  responsible  for  all 
single  copy  sales  for  our  chart  area  2 
major  daily.  He  should  be  an  experi-  , 
enced  man.'iger  in  a  union  environment. 
He  will  svipervi.se  over  100  drivers  and 
street  sales  supervisors.  In  addition.  ^ 
this  position  requires  experience  in  de¬ 
veloping  all  marketing  plans  for  this  , 
department.  which  should  include 
fairly  eIal)orate  market  analysis.  He 
will  also  need  the  skills  necessary  to 
“fine  tune*’  the  routing  and  fleet  size  | 
to  obtain  optimum  utilization  of  equip-  , 
ment  and  man  power.  Union  experi-  j 
eni'e  preferre<I. 

Send  resume,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Medium  sized  newspaper  in  /one  1 
has  immediate  oi>ening  for  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  looking  for  an 
energetic  i>erson  who  is  familiar  with 
ABC  records  and  is  strong  on  organi¬ 
zation.  This  is  a  good  opportunity  for 
a  manager  of  a  smaller  iiaper  or  his 
assistant  to  move  up.  Write  Box  1759, 
FJditor  &  Publisher. 


DISRLAY  ADVERTISIISG 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistant  or  Assistant  Manager 
with  sales  and  leailership  abilities  to 
help  handle  operational  details  and  ; 
work  closely  with  six  man  staff.  Per-  j 
son  needed  with  marketing  know  how  ' 
and  analytical  skills.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  great  growth  market  for 
right  person.  Salary  and  incentive 
Area  3.  Replies  confidential.  Write 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
■  Growing  Rocky  Mountain  .30.000  daily 
iitHMls  leader  with  solid  sales  and  pro¬ 
motional  background.  This  is  not  an 
8-5  o|K*ration.  Compensation  based  on 
results.  If  you  can  manage  and  pro- 
,  duce,  send  complete  resume  in  confi- 
'  dence  to  Box  1751,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  ARTIST  to  si>earhead 
creative  services  department  in  /one  5 
daily.  Strong  on  design  and  layout. 
Proven  ability  to  develop  ideas  into 
space  selling  campaigns.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  40.000 
/one  2  daily.  Must  have  superior  rec¬ 
ord  in  sales  and  administration  of  re¬ 
tail.  classified  and  national  depart¬ 
ments.  P»*rson  selected  will  join  fine 
organization  offering  excellent  lK*nefits 
.and  opportunity  for  continued  growth. 
Send  full  (U‘tails  to  Box  1689,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


“SPECIALIST”  to  sell  Farm  Account 
advertising,  goinl  salary,  commission, 
fringes  in  growing  market,  Toild  Crit¬ 
tenden.  Daily  Independent.  Grand  Is¬ 
land.  Neb.  68801. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALES 
Unlimited  opportunity  for  Long  Is¬ 
lander  with  sales  ability  to  represent 
highly  regarded.  long  established. 
Classified  Directory.  Rewarding  situa¬ 
tion  for  one  with  some  take-charge 
initiative.  Accounts  and  areas  ]»ro- 
tecteil.  Long  Island  residence  reipiired. 
Salary  -f-  commission  -f  benefits.  Re¬ 
sume  or  particulars  to:  Box  1767,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALES  MANA(;ER--A  person  who 
knows  newspaiK*r  advertising,  can  sell 
it  soundly  and  had  5  man  staff.  $9,000 
up,  plus  bonus  and  managi*ment  po¬ 
tential.  Todd  Crittenden,  l)aily  Inde¬ 
pendent.  Grand  Island,  Neb.  68S01. 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
MAN  to  join  an  experienced  newspa¬ 
per  staff  to  sell  national  advertisers 
and  agencies  direct.  If  you  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  sales  development,  plus  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  nata)nal  ad¬ 
vertising  field,  then  consider  this  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  a  newspaper  in 
chart  Area  5  with  a  circulation  of 
over  200,000. 

F^xcellent  fringe  benefits  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  complete 
ri'sume  Including  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  1802,  Eililor  & 
Pul)lisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  major 
daUy  newspaper  liM'ated  wThin  200 
miles  of  Chicago.  Salary  up  to  $40,000. 
Potent  al  more  important  than  exp3ri- 
ence.  Mail  resume  to  Box  1810.  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Completely  confidential. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  2.  1972 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANAG¬ 
ER  nec'deil  for  large  Metropolitan 
Daily  in  /one  5.  $.32,500  salary,  plus 
incentive.  Our  employees  are  aware 
of  this  ad.  Send  resume  to  Box  1S20, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TII-TON.  GEORGIA  OFFERS:  A  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  the  average  opportunity 
for  a  good  retail  ad  man.  Salary.  l>o- 
nus.  expenses.  Going  offset  s(H)n  after 
the  1st  of  ’73  with  lO.Oao  circulation 
daily.  Must  1»€  able  to  create  selling 
layouts  and  deal  with  well  organized 
Retail  Merchants  -Association.  We  like 
jieople  who  are  proud  to  be  newspapei* 
men  tand  women).  Write  or  wire  A<1- 
vertising  Director.  The  Daily  Gazette. 
211  N.  Tift  Ave..  Tifton.  Ga.  31791. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  f<.r 
/one  5.  8000  circulation  daily.  Part 
of  small  group.  Excellent  opportunity; 
fringes  and  salary.  Send  resume  and 
l>hoto  to  Box  1S14.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERMAN  OR  COUPLE  to 
manage  Florida  weekly  and  help  con¬ 
vert  to  cold  type.  Send  history,  abdi- 
t'€‘s  and  desired  salary-bonus  to  Ib>x 
1818,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  Independent, 
over  25,000  daily  west  of  Rockies, 
looking  for  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
free  enterprise  editorial  writer  or  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  e<litorial  page.  Well  estab¬ 
lished  paper  in  growing  region  ex- 
pan<ling  from  impact  of  technical  lab¬ 
oratories.  farming,  food  processing, 
transportation,  beef  cattle.  State  cx- 
perience,  references,  interview  will  be 
arranged.  Write  Box  1766.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  area 
news  coverage,  mostly  desk  work  re¬ 
writing  stringer  copy  and  phone  re¬ 
ports.  Nee<l  .someone  who  is  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  and  patient.  Some,  but  not 
much.  outsi<le  work.  40-hour,  5-day 
week  working  under  State  E<litor  with 
in-oflice  stalf  of  4,  3  bureau  men  and 
some  40  stringers.  (hmmI  pay,  working 
conditions  for  steady  person.  Lower 
Lake  Michigan  afternotm  daily  of 
35,000.  Box  1782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  Mid- 
America’s  leading  morning 
newsi)aper.  needs  expei'ience^l 
copy  e<lit<u's.  Positions  are 
available  due  to  transfers  and 
promotions.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  since  jobs  aie  normally 
filled  by  promotions  from  with¬ 
in. 

Positions  re(iuire  minimum  2 
years  copy  eiliting  experiema*  ; 
current  employment  as  c.>py 
eilitor  preferred.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  woik  nights,  weekends. 
Outstanding  opportunity  f<»r 
personal  and  professi<»nal 
growth.  Top  salary  and  ben<'- 
fits  (including  profit  sharing) 
among  the  best  in  the  (M)untry. 
Please  .send  compleG*  nsutne 
with  salajy  re<iuirements  in 
confnlence  to : 

Mr.  J.  E<lward  Bing 
Assistant  (*ity  Editor 
435  N.  Michigan 
Chicago.  Illinois  69611 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 


'  EDITO-R/REPORTER  Experienced  in 
1  all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
!  makeup  for  res|)ectetl  weekly  typeset 
,  newsletter  with  statewide  circulation 
;  covering  Midwe.st  (/one  5)  state  cap  - 
,  tol  an<l  leg'slature.  Responsilde  for 
,  poFtical  coverage  and  interpretive  re- 
I  ports  on  wi<le  range  of  state  issues. 
I  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  sal- 
I  ary  requirements  to  Box  1717,  Editor 
^  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 
EniTORlAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
RRESSROOM 


rArinr  northwkst  20,oon  rirou- 

lation  <iaily  sees  niH‘d  in  next  fi  to  12 
months  for  i»erson  who  can  alternate 
let\ve«n  cony  etlitinjr  and  pa^re  layout 
to  roni|'lemt*nt  .l-person  desk.  Nt^ed 
minimum  of  .1  years  newspaper  e\- 
j>erience  including  one  year  of  e<litinK. 
Resume  and  salary  re<iuirements  to 
!to\  1GT3.  Fklitor  &  Pui>lishr. 

TAX  AND  IIUSINKSS  PLANNING 
WRITER 

Old  line  publisher  olTers  exceidional 
caroor  opportiinity  to  expressive,  crea¬ 
tive  individual.  Experience  in  tax. 
business,  insurance  or  estate  plan- 
ninj;  helpful  but  not  n<*cessary.  If  you 
can  summarize  current  tax  and  ley:al 
events  for  lay  consumption,  we  want 
to  talk  to  you.  You  must  l*e  able  to 
motivate.  Good  salary  and  ireneroiis 
frinjre  benefits  for  exi>erience<l  writer. 
All  rc*i*lies  will  Ik?  held  in  strict  con- 
fnlence.  Rox  IT^G.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

('OM  lUNATION  copyreader-wire  edi- 
t(T  ne<’ded  for  24, "00  offset  daily.  Du¬ 
ties:  include  €Hlitin)r.  head  writinjr. 
makeup  (front  patrei  plus  other  areas 
f»f  resp«»nsibility.  Send  full  resume  to 
Robert  Fleischer,  mana^rintr  editor, 
('linton  Herald,  Clinton.  Iowa  r)2T.‘>2. 


AGGRESSIVE  EXPERIENCED 
NEWSROOM  MANAGER 

Here  is  a  challenjrin^r  and  rewarding 
job  f»)r  a  professi<>n,al  who  believes  in 
vtronir  local  reportin^r,  who  can  outwit 
the  opposition,  can  pret  a  K'ood  staff  to 
handle  routine  smoothly  and  use  its 
iK^st  talents  for  well  written  features, 
community  covera^re.  photo  features  . 
and  a  ^o<k1  balance  of  investiirative 
writinjr.  We've  >/ot  a  ^rofxl  track  rec¬ 
ord  nnd  want  tt>  keep  movinjj  ahead. 
Box  IT:’,?',  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTEI>  Experienced  re]>orter  for 
^fvern  merit  *j;eneral  assignment  l»eat. 
Hon't  apply  if  work  oiTemls  you.  Con¬ 
tact:  Editor.  The  (iastonia  Gazette, 
G;i>tonia.  N.C.  2'‘0.")2. 

EDITOR  for  fast  jrrowin^r.  financially 
soli<l  Dallas  area  suburban  newsjuiiKT 
v'Toup.  Community  oriente<l  id<*.a  iK?r- 
son  to  work  directly  under  i>ublisher 
and  manaire  n<‘ws  staff.  Many  l>enefits, 
.'^tart  at  monthly.  Write  Publish¬ 

er.  P.O,  Box  .‘MU*."),  Dallas.  Texas 
1. 

EDITOR  Exphnlin^  /.one  2  suburban 
daily  r'e«iuires  the  experieneed  han<l  of 
an  ;ilert.  able  and  articulate  executive 
editor.  Circulation  is  expected  to 
double  in  the  next  4  years  and  top 
drawer  ability  is  needed  now.  Awaial 
winninij  back-up  staff  of  editorial  and 
photovrraphic  people.  Computable  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  Inmefits.  Box  1707, 
E»lit«u*  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  fi»r  top  weekly  newspaper 
in  <*o!levre  <ity.  Must  Ik?  camera  handy. 
Protit  sharinir.  insurance.  Hard  work. 
E\<'«dlent  opportunity.  Ripon  ('om mon¬ 
wealth  Press,  Ripon.  Wise.  (4M)  718- 

WANTED:  City  Editor,  experienced  in 
I'eneral  reportinjr  school,  city  and  po¬ 
lice  U*ats.  Capable  of  rnanajrintr  <le- 
iTirtment.  Qualified  person.  ?I.'>0  week¬ 
ly.  Box  170G,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  3  fast  prowlnp, 
profitable,  prize  winninjr  semi-weeklies 
in  /one  G.  Tremendous  opportunity  in 
rich  suburbs.  Start  at  $175  weekly. 
Write  Publisher,  P.O".  Box  038,  Car- 
r(illt<m.  Texas  75006. 

SEASONF7D  REPORTER  nee<Ie<l  for 
•AM  daily  00  minutes  from  B.altimore/ 
Phihulelphia.  Ite<iuires  man/woman 
who  can  oriRinate  stories,  write  in¬ 
telligently  an<l  clearly  on  municipal  af¬ 
fairs.  Worth  considering  if  you  seek 
Rood  salary,  seeurity,  ideal  location 
Pir  family.  ColloRe  <lesiiable.  2  to  :» 
years  on  daily  a  must.  Resume,  samples 
to  Box  ls25.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  or  more  years  of 
newspaper  expc*rien<-e  sought  for  pro¬ 
gressive  new  W<‘stchester  weekly.  Car 
necessary.  Salary  to  $0100  depen<rnR 
on  (‘X|K*rience.  Write  F<litor.  Th<'  Ob¬ 
server.  Box  4:1.  Eastchester.  N.Y. 
10700.  Sen<l  resume,  clips. 

FARM  WRITER— 30.000  daily  in 
Western  state  needs  farm  writer  in 
area  with  expanding  potential  in  ir- 
riRate«l  farming  and  IkhT  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  Must  have  photojjraphy  ex- 
I>erienco.  Gocxl  salary  and  oiitstandinR 
fringes.  Give  all  eletails.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Interview  and  movinR  ex¬ 
pense  allowance.  Write  Box  1763,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  TOP  PAYING  JOB  for  an 
experienced  e<litor  to  run  our  news¬ 
room.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  some¬ 
one  to  make  an  important  place  for 
himself  in  a  prowinR  community  that 
is  the  center  of  the  preat  <leveIopment 
on  America’s  last  frontier.  Our  key 
man  is  leavinp  due  to  family  health. 
Great  place  to  rear  children.  M^xler- 
ate  weather  most  of  the  t-me.  Seem  ry 
is  RorRoous.  Air  is  und€*file<l.  People 
are  friendly.  Res|>onse  to  Rood  work  is 
im:ne<liate  and  appi*eciative.  Write  or 
wire  Bob  Atwood.  AnchoraRe  Times. 
Box  40,  AnchoraRe.  Alaska  90510. 

EXPERIENCED  PROFF>;STONAL 
weekly  newspaperman  who  knows  an<l 
hives  the  business.  (ifKxl  future  with 
•j^rowinR  offset  Rroup.  .Stephen  Neal. 
Communitv  Press  Inc..  P.O.  Drawer 
ll.'OG,  Winston-,^aiem.  N.C,  27106. 
(‘.dOI  765-2883. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Two  fully  experienced  professionals 
souRht  for  AM  daily  in  Zone  2  offorinR 
hiRh  standards.  $300/week  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement.  Box  1785, 
K<litor  &  Publisher. 

ASSIST.ANT  EDITOR  for  lively  house 
orRnn  servinR  prestiRe  educational  or- 
Ranization  in  Zone  2  coIloRe  town. 
Applicants  must  have  deRree,  some 
newspaper  experience  nn<l  ability  to 
handle  snappy  features  and  in-<lopth 
news  sttiries  with  ease.  Camera  and 
pnaluction  experience  helpful  hut  not 
essential.  Only  replies  containinp  clips 
considered.  Excellent  salary  and  l>ene- 
fits.  Box  1750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  E<iual  Opportunity  Employer 

WERE  A  SMALL  DAILY,  but  are 
biR  on  local  news.  Locate<l  in  the  ideal 
Southwest,  we  nee<l  an  exT>erienced  re- 
jiorter  unafraid  to  diR  for  news.  Ex- 
j  cellent  salary.  a<lvancement  potent'al. 
I  Box  1811.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  DIRECTOR 

News  Director  for  major  Midwest  market  television  network 
affiliated  station.  We  have  a  most  challenging  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  aggressive  mature  newsman.  Full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  News  Department.  Requirements  include  leader¬ 
ship  ability,  responsible  news  judgment,  strongly  motivated. 
Minimum  five  years  experience  in  broadcast  journalism. 
Resume  and  references  desired.  Send  to: 

Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opporfunify  Employer 


IF  YOU  CAN  WRITE  SPORTS  in 
hiRhIy  rt*adabU‘  stylo  ;in<l  como  up  with 
bonds  that  zinR,  then  there’s  a  spot 
wailinR  for  you  on  award  winninR 
Pennsylvania  daily.  Write  or  call 
GeorRo  Sample.  Corry  Journal.  Corry, 
Pa.  16407. 


EDITORIAL 

WRITER 


Major  indepenflent  Eastern 
daily  has  openinR  for  mature. 
seasone<l  editorial  writer  with 
a  Roofl  backRTound  in  national 
and  international  affairs.  The 
rlRht  ]>erson  has  reasonably 
conservative  views,  a  sense  of 
humor,  can  turn  a  phrase,  is 
up  on  the  JarRon  of  the  flay. 
an«l  ean  write  t-Rhtly.  Excellent 
imy  ami  lienefit  proRram.  .Ml 
responses  in  confidence.  Box 
1800,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  on  Goss  Community  press. 
Full  time  employment  with  RiowinR 
Ocean  County  newspai>er.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET’  PRESS  FOREMAN  wante<i 
for  Zone  1  <laily.  5-<!ay  week.  Plant 
expansion  will  include  new  7-unit  i>ress 
anfl  buildinR.  Reply  Box  1704,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SUPERVISOR-PRESSMAN  —  Fast 
prowinR  company  with  8  unit  Goss 
Community  needs  experience<l  iierson 
who  is  well  qualifiefl  to  supervise.  Top 
salary  and  ro<x1  lienefits.  Area  9.  Re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1815.  Eflitnr  &  Publisher. 


PRODVCTlOy 

IMtODUCTION  MANAGER  needed  for 
35,0(i0  circulation  cold  type  daily  lo- 
catcfl  in  ide.al  Southern  California  sea 
co;ist  community  of  64.000  population 
65  miles  north  of  Los  Anpeles.  Send 
ccimplete  resume  to  Gene  L.  Norman, 
Business  ManaRer,  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press.  P.  O.  Box  171,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Calif.  93001.  Replies  confidential. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  For  cpiab 
ily  conscifius,  daily  newspa|K*r  in  100- 
200.000  circulation  market.  Area  6. 
Chance  for  iMuson  on  way  up.  Ne<Ml 
for  exiK)sure  to  new  technoloRy.  ('cn- 
fnlential.  Semi  resume  to  Box  1722, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

- I  ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  Manaper. 

50M  offset  daily.  Zone  2,  Rounded 
EDITOR  ex|M»sure  to  all  me<*hanical  prmluction 

phases.  Senfl  resum»*,  ex|K*rience,  ref- 
I  A  D/^n  \A/niTrn  erences  anti  salary  requirements  to 

LADwK  WKI  I  CK  Box  1713.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FASHION  WRITER 

.  .  .  for  New  York  daily.  Must  have 
Roofl  knowIe<lpe  of  fashion  market, 
ability  to  hamlle  interviews  and  fea¬ 
tures  an<l  experience  in  arranpinR 
pictures  and  illustrations.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  1812,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


We  are  a  monthly  mapazine  headfjuar- 
tcre«l  in  New  Jersey  servinp  250.000 
health  profess'onals.  We  neefl  a  law- 
yer-r«l'tf»r  familiar  with  state  and  fe<l- 
era!  lalnir  laws,  union  orpanizat  Tin. 
collective  1  avjraininp.  for  part-t'me 
writ'iiR.  consultation,  advice  to  read- 
«*rs.  Reply  in  cfinfidcnce: 

Box  1M9.  Efiitor  &  Publisher 


FHEK  LAJSCE 

FREELANCE  WRITER  wanted  to  pro- 
fluce  short  w<»ekly  column  on  tropical 
fish.  Must  be  factual,  friendly,  mayl>e 
even  funny,  occasionally.  For  use  in 
several  papers.  Hiph  pay.  Recpiest 
writimr-style  samples.  Box  1755,  Eflitor 
&  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  I PASTE-IP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienccfl  in  pnKlucinp  camera-n*ady 
newspaper  advert  is  inp  layouts  with 
c«ild-type  ami  repro  mat  services.  Must 
i>e  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Sipner 
(8I;D  688-8.508;  or  wriU‘  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  I*Ta.  33803. 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  for 
metro  morninp,  eveninp,  Sunflay.  Must 
have  complete  knowledpe  of  moflern 
mail  room  equipment.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  in  a  prowinp  area.  Give  ref¬ 
erences,  experience  in  application.  Sal¬ 
ary  oi>en.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A.SSI.STANT  COMPOSING 
ROOM  MANAGER 

We're  lookinp  for  an  Assistant  Com- 
posinp  Room  Manaper  to  work  for  a 
larpe  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
This  ]»erson  must  have  manapement 
experience  with  a  proven  record  for 
effectively  controllinp  costs,  manape- 
ment-cmployee  relations,  quality,  and 
deadlines.  He  should  l>e  a  stronp  su¬ 
pervisor,  appressive,  and  one  that 
takes  a  positive  approach  to  problems. 
This  iierson  must  also  have  exiierience 
in  l)oth  computerize<l  hot  and  cold 
type  oiKTutions. 

Replies  will  Ik*  held  in  complete  con- 
fideiue.  Salary  nepotialde.  Profit  shar- 
inp  and  other  related  lienefits  included. 
Box  1764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN  --  Zone  5 
daily  offset  ITU.  Salary  open.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSINf;  ROOM  workinp  fore¬ 
man  with  ability,  experience  and  de¬ 
sire  to  manape  hot  metal  shop  effi¬ 
ciently.  A  real  challenpe,  but  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  preat  for  ripht  person.  Zone 
5.  Box  16G9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTlOy 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  Newspai>er 
e<Iitorial  and  circulation  promotion  ex¬ 
perience.  Sharp,  fast  writer;  lep  ble 
layouts.  Goo<l  salary,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-startinp.  ambitious 
hard-worker.  Midwest.  Write  Box  1714, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PVBUclitELATIoi^ 


MAJOR  NATIONAL  Jewish  orpaniza- 
tion  has  two  PR  openings  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  headquarters.  Hiph  teen.s 
salary  for  first-rate  writer  an<l  media 
contact  man  or  woman,  newspaper- 
experience<l,  with  workinp  knowledpe 
of  Jewish  communal  affairs.  Must  Ik* 
versatile  and  creative:  news  stores, 
newsletters,  speech  <lrafts,  etc.  Second 
oi>eninp  for  younp,  collepe-traine<l 
writer-jihotoprapher.  Excellent  frinpes. 
Send  resume  in  confulence  to  Box 
1817,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  daily  ;  WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  Uni- 
fereipn  lanpuape  publication  in  New  .  versity  Information  Office.  6,000  stu- 
York  City  Motrojiclitan  area.  Excellent  I  dents  in  medium  size  city.  Zone  5. 
conditions.  Write  resume  and  refer-  |  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
ences  to  Box  1828  Etlitor  &  Publisher.  '  to  Box  1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MlSCELLAmOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  AP 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Ne\vspai>er 
I’ublishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburp,  Pa,  17110. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 


SOME  HAVE  MORE  DEGREES,  many  , 
have  more  experience,  hut  few  will  i 
work  harder  to  teach  students  jour-  | 
nalism  than  youn^  instructor.  Have 
studied  or  worke<l  in  most  media  areas. 
Seek  2-year  or  4-year  collcKe  position  i 
anytime  in  next  yeiir.  Kox  1516,  Edi-  1 
tor  &  Publisher. 


4DMIMSTHATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Assistant  | 
General  Manager,  Prwluction  Manager:  ^ 
20  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  the 
newspaper  business  incliKlinj^;  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  dispatch,  puidias  n«. 
circulation  and  advertisinj;.  (’an  re¬ 
solve  problems  in  all  <iepartments.  As- 
sistetl  in  conversion  to  offset  an<l  cold 
tyiK*.  100.000  newspaf>er.  Kainily  man, 
37,  2  children,  will  relocate.  Avail.'ible 
for  interview.  R(‘commendation8  from 
present  employer.  Hox  1790,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GFTNERAL  MANAGER.  Advertising 
Director  Experienced  newspap«*r  ad¬ 
vertising  executive.  Top  sales  record 
in  <(impetitive  metro  markets.  thon»m;h 
knowle<l^re  of  marketinjr,  resean'h.  pro¬ 
motion  and  management  <levelopment. 

22  years  experience  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.  Enthusiastic,  profit  oriente<l.  in¬ 
novative.  References  you  know.  •14. 
community-minded  family.  Presently  i 
empl(»ve<l  Zone  9.  will  relocate.  Ro\  i 
1821.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

EDITOR  -  GETSTERAL  MANAGER  —  I 
Career  so  far  combines  active  editorial 
supervision  with  extensive  business  re-  | 
six>nsibilities.  Know  how  to  make  a 
newspaper  prow  anil  show  a  profit,  j 
Hox  1734.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

MR.  PURLTSHER:  Do  yoii  need  a 
strong;  ripht  arm:  someone  to  take 
over  when  you  let  up:  an  immediate 
manajrer  of  that  small  daily  operation?  ; 
Twenty  years  active  management  left 
in  this  thoroughbred  recently  strayed  I 
from  ilaily  field.  Want  to  return  where  j 
I  can  effectively  apply  18  yc*ars  sue-  | 
cessful  manajrement  experience  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  circulation,  production,  com¬ 
mercial,  publication  printinvr  and  i 
weekly  operations.  Jotirnalism  back-  I 
ground.  Skilleil  In  directing  personnel  \ 
and  orjfanizinp  resources  to  meet  de-  j 
mands  of  producin^;  a  profitable  com-  ' 
munity  newspaper.  Write  Hox  1758, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ! 

I 

ADVERTISING  Department  Mana^rer 
on  c(.mi>etitive  metro  seekini^  career 
advancement,  lo  successful  years  on 
all  classifications  and  manajrement. 
20m  daily  up.  Innovative  mi>tAator. 
31,  perfect  health,  a^rlfressive  sprit, 
ea^rer  to  increase  extensive  list  of 
achievements.  Karninj?  $19m.  Resume. 
Write  Hox  1805,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


CIRClJLATlOy 

QUALIFIED,  exi>erienced  circulation 
manager  seeking  to  relocate.  Excellent 
l>erformance  record  and  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1823.  Eilitor  &  PubPsher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  past 
20  years  on  evening  newspaper  of  35.- 
000  circulation  desires  to  relocate, 
preferably  Zones  1  or  2.  Wide  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  circulation  including 
installation  of  a  successful  reader  in¬ 
surance  program.  Hox  1809,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIMG 

CONSULTANT— 30  years  classified 
management  backRround,  seeks  con¬ 
tacts  with  newspapers  havinpr  classified 
departments  not  pro<lucingr  as  follows: 
Carryinpr  33%  of  total  retail  and 
classified  volume:  monthly  classified 
inches  matchinjt  circulation.  Profit 
oriented  professional  will  show'  you 
how  to  accomplish  these  Koals  for  sub¬ 
stantial  profit  ftain.  Available  on  a 
Itersonal  basis  to  motivate  and  help  to 
dedicate  a  staff  for  increasintr  profit. 
Box  1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISI^G 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  (24)  collece  ! 
graduate  (marketing!  with  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  (display-classified)  on  a  major 
paper  sec>ks  sales  or  management  pos'-  ' 
tlon  in  either  disjilay  or  classified.  Hox 
1788,  Etlitor  &  Pulilisher. 

NEED  A  GOOD  ADMAN?  Competent.  , 
aggressive,  strong  on  sales,  promo¬ 
tions.  (i(H)i)  on  layout.  Experienced 
ADVERTISING  MANA(JER.  ('ons  der 
daily  or  good  weekly.  Hox  1801.  Editor  i 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  -  MAN¬ 
AGER.  producer  with  consistent  linage  ; 
increases  year  after  year.  Good  on  lay-  : 
out.  copy,  selling,  servicing,  promo-  | 
tions.  College  graduate.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential,  Hox  1827,  Eilitor  &  Puhl  sher. 


EDITORIAL 

BU’.SINB.SS  WRITER.  29.  seeks  spot  [ 
as  business  writer  on  large  daily  or  as 
business  editor  on  meilium  one.  Knowl-  \ 
edgeable  in  business  and  finance,  facile  t 
writer,  extensive  desk  experience.  Cur-  j 
rently  employeil  in  San  Francisco  bu-  | 
reau  of  national  weekly,  earning  $13,- 
500.  Write  50  San  Pablo  Ave.,  San  i 
Francisco  94127. 

YOUNG  (23)  REPORTER  with  1  ' 
year’s  exi>erience  in  writing-eilitorial  j 
position  with  international  organ-za-  j 
lion  sei'ks  exciting  position  in  Wash- 
ington-Haltimore  area.  Some  camera  , 
work:  *71  J-schisd  graduate  with  high 
lionors:  meml>er  of  national  academV 
honorary.  8703  Dulwick  Ct.  #12.  ; 
Laurel,  Md.  20810. 

_ j 

YOUNG  1973  Syracuse  graduate  de¬ 
sires  i>osition  with  small  or  medium 
sized  newspai>er.  Background  in  his-  i 
!  tory.  political  science,  humanities.  No  1 
experience  but  hard  worker.  Prefer 
to  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  or  Miami  areas.  Box  1684,  Kdi-  ^ 

tor  &  Publisher.  1 

COr*Y  PZDITOR  10  YEARS  PR:  15  ; 

YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1735, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  i 

YOUNG.  INTELLIGENT,  eajrer  to  | 
work,  new  graduate  from  University  I 
of  Texas  looking  for  job  as  reporter. 
Willing  to  travel.  Will  work  any-  ; 
where.  N.  E.  Niland,  701  W.  11. 
Austin,  Texas  78701.  .Available  in 
January  1973. 

FEMALE  seeks  reporter  spot  Zone  3 
daily.  3  years  experience  court,  politi¬ 
cal,  ecology,  feature  writing.  Resume. 
Box  1678,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  l>ored  by  wire  serv-  | 
ice  routine,  seeks  challenging  spot  on 
big  city  daily  combining  deskwork  and 
writing.  Young.  intelligent,  hard¬ 
working.  talented  and  experienceil 
AP.  sports  editor  of  major  college 
daily,  magazine  work,  more.  Hox  1726, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  29.  J-grad.  marrieil,  7 
years  experience,  seeks  to  leave  Zone 
4  metro  for  daily  in  Zone  5,  6,  7.  8  or 
9.  Hox  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CREATIVE  WRITER  wants 
fiosition  as  reporter/ photographer. 
Former  war  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 
Seeking  job  on  daily  or  wei^kly.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  J-GRAD  seeks  Zone  5  writing 
'  spot.  (College  extHM’ience,  honors.  Hox 
1803.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  of  prestigious  business  maga¬ 
zine  seeks  greater  challenge.  25  years 
on  top  daily  papers:  Washington,  Far 
East  experience.  Box  1761,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOPNOTCH  COPYEDITOR,  rim  or 
slot.  Five  years  on  dailies.  Proven 
ability,  reliable,  hardworking.  Will  re- 
locate  anywhere  for  right  job,  prefer 
I  West.  Box  1768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


RELIGION  WRITER  on  city  daily 
seeks  new  opportunity.  Experience  and  ; 
background  to  give  religion  beat  thor¬ 
ough,  lively  coverage.  Best  references.  i 
Write  Hox  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher.  : 

ENERGETIC.  YOUNG  BA  Swarth-  ‘ 
more,  MA  Columbia  seeks  reporter 
job.  Experience  breaking  national 
news,  wire  rewrite.  Will  travel,  re¬ 
locate.  Available  now.  George  Stein, 
13'i2  Pine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (215)  545- 
3319. 

WRITER.  PHOTOGRAPHER,  graph¬ 
ics,  with  weekly  and  magazine  experi-  i 
ence.  Wants  full  or  part  time  slot  with  ! 
Vermont  or  New  Hampshire  weekly  | 
or  daily.  Will  relocate.  For  clips  write  | 
Box  1784,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


Wanteid:  Challenge 

Progressive,  hard-working  news  ex¬ 
ecutive  seeks  res|K)nsih)e  position  with 
newspa|H*r  striving  for  improvement. 
At  age  39.  I  offer  background  that  in¬ 
cludes  sports  editor  of  Wiihita  Bea¬ 
con,  4  years  small  daily  editor,  i)ast 
2*. 7  years  managing  editor  of  27.000 
Washington  daily.  Salary  secondary 
to  opoortunily  for  itrofessional  satis¬ 
faction.  Oren  Campbell,  P.O.  Box  788, 
Bremerton,  Wash.  98310. 

FIVE  YEARS  EXPERIENCE,  report-  I 
er-feature- writer-cartoonist-copy  editor.  ! 
Large  metro  daily  and  wire  service  ] 
background.  ajM>rentice<l  on  smaller  1 
dailies.  SDX  meml)er.  bilingual,  fam-  . 
ily  man,  stringer  for  national  pub-  \ 
lications.  Seek  news  position,  will  re-  I 
locate  in  smaller  community.  Box  ; 
1801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPGRTER.  27.  BA  history.  3  years 
experience,  including  city  hall,  on  2 
New  York  area  dailies,  and  school  I 
teacher  wife  want  change  of  scenery. 
Any  daily  outside  New'  York.  Resume 
and  clips  available  on  reiiuest.  Box 
1808.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR-feature  writing 
position  wanted  immeiliately.  Small 
Western  daily  or  semi-w€^kly.  Award 
winner.  Box  1813.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIE3MCED  EDITORIAL  man. 
presently  employed,  tired  of  metropoli- 
Lm  newspapers.  Want  rim,  slot,  make¬ 
up  i>osition  on  middle  sized  daily. 
Solier.  reliable  and  capable  of  guiding 
staff.  Excellent  references.  Write  Box 
1789,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


5  YEARS  REPORTING  plus  masters, 
female  seeks  job  Southeast  daily.  Box 
1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  NEWSMAN,  47,  good  with 
features,  tops  with  camera.  State  award 
winning  environmental  writer,  tired 
of  being  trampled  by  sacred  cows  herd¬ 
ed  by  Neanderthal  city  editor,  seeks 
paper  with  backbone.  Prefer  Southeast 
or  Northwest.  Box  1793,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  seeks  job  covering 
major  league  and/or  Triple-A  baseball. 
Experienced.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1783,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


THE  PEOPLE  WRITER  IS  LOOKING 
FOR  A  NEW  NEWSPAPER  HOME. 
BOX  1798.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


I'M  IN  MIAMI!  6  years  newswriting 
and  freelance.  2  years  senior  copy¬ 
writer  for  2-million  circulation  hig- 
name  mail  order  catalog.  Want  stiff 
challenge:  in-ilepth  journalism  or  ad¬ 
vertising.  Box  1824.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FREELA^CE 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  seeking 
freelance  assignments.  Wide  range  of 
backgrounds.  Will  tackle  any  task. 
Free  to  travel.  Box  1730,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  25. 
BA,  Navy  photographer,  seeks  posi¬ 
tion,  write  237  High  St.,  Mystic,  Conn. 
06355. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHY  :  SPORTS/COLLEGE 
Information.  Woman.  Experienced. 

Box  1822.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR  EXEC-AUTHOR-JOURNALIST 
I  Heard  of  London  Bridge  in  Arizona? 

I  Chili  contests?  I  wrote  the  publicity, 

I  publisheil  book  too.  Former  TIME  re- 
j  porter  current  PR  account  exec  and 
night  law  student  seeks  staff  wriflng- 
I  editing  i>ost  in  LA.  Box  1728,  Ed  tor 
'  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Ity  Roliert  U.  Brown 

EasMo’West  flow  of  news 


Tlio  “tlow  of  the  nows”  was  a  toj)ic 
frcHiucntly  discussod  many  years  apo  at 
national  and  international  meetinjrs  of 
newspaper  editors.  tt'here  does  it 
emanate,  wh('re  does  it  no,  how  is  it  used, 
and  in  what  (piantities,  were  the  (im's- 
tions. 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  editor  and  vice  pres- 
idtnit  of  the  Ih  troit  Xcwn,  expressed  Ids 
own  views  on  the  subject  to  a  closed  meet- 
inn  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  -Association  recently.  “A  stranne  i)he- 
nomenon  of  our  j('urnalistic  commuidca- 
tions,”  he  said,  is  that  “for  some  reason 
news  tlows  with  scientitic  pcufection  from 
East  to  West,  hut  ni“ts  oddly  clontfod  when 
one  tries  to  reverse  the  system.” 

The  national  news  flow  “has  its  faucet 
in  the  Washinnton-New  York  axis,”  he 
said.  “Tliat’s  where  the  ])ress  associations 
are  edited.  It’s  home  base  for  all  national 
lu'ws  manazines.  It  is  the  contiol  point  foi- 
netwoi'k  hroadcastinn-  Every  moi-ninn  all 
the  editors  and  news  executive.s — alonn 
with  your  and  our  Washinnton  winters — 
n<'t  the  Xi  ir  Yiirl:  Titnex  and  or  the 
Wash  I’list  at  their  breakfast  ta¬ 

bles.  Consciously  or  not,  they  immediately 
an*  influenced  by  what  those  two  papers 
have  decided  is  the  day’s  news  and  by  the 
slant,  if  any.  they  put  on  it.” 

Mr.  Hayden  jiaid  tribute  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  two  newspapers  but  said 
rather  bitterl.v  there  is  a  “litany,”  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  American  people,  that  they 
are  th<'  “only  two  real,  virile  .American 
newspajiers  and  that,  from  there  on,  the 
rest  of  us  drift  into  and  below  mediocri- 

ty-’’ 

This  is  fostered  by  collepe  professors, 
news  ma^razines,  the  CB.S  and  XHC  nitrht- 
ly  news,  and  even  .^))iro  .Ajjnew,  he  said, 
obiectiii);  to  the  “))henomenon  of  the 
I'.iTO’s  that  sees  two  newspapers,  jilujrpfed 
by  the  electronic  media  and  tlu'  news 
mauazines,  establishinp:  the  image  by 
which  we  are  all  judgt'd  and,  by  our  most 
vocal  Cl  itics,  found  lacking. 

“I  recognize'  that  the  Times  is  uniepie  as 
our  only  national  newspaper,  one  that  for 
years  has  had  and  still  has  many  charac¬ 
teristics  of  journalistic  greatness. 

“I  accejit  the  opinion  that,  nationwide, 
the  Times  and  the  Post,  are  the  most- 
influential  newspapers  in  .America. 

“I’d  add  to  my  premises  the  conviction 
that,  desjiite  our  objections,  these  two 
joui-nalistic  powerhouses  do  too  much  of 
the  editing  of  our  news  play  and  call  far 
too  many  signals  in  our  common  and  coop- 
I'rative  effort  in  the  defense  of  the  so- 
called  ‘rights’  of  the  free  .American 
luess.” 

Mr.  Hayden,  whose  text  was  distributed 
to  .‘'N'P.A  members  after  tbe  convention, 
said  all  newsjiaiiers  are  locally  influential. 
“I  can  defend  a  thesis  that  the  Detroit 
News  is  Michigan’s  most-jiotent  opinion 
maker.  I  assume  most  of  you  would  agree 
on  the  ranking  of  major  opinion  influences 
■n  your  states.  But,  whether  we  like  it  or 
'lot,  Michigan’s  biggest  papers,  like  Flori¬ 


da’s  largest,  cut  little  ice  outside  their 
areas  of  circulation”  because  of  the  East- 
to-\Vest  flow  of  news. 

“It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  assert 
that  the  stories  developed  and  many  of 
the  news  breaks  in  your  cities,  and  mine, 
have  a  tendency  to  remain  as  sort  of 
national  classified  secrets,  sometimes  per¬ 
manently,  or  sometimes  for  a  few  days, 
until  the  New  York  Times,  or  NBC,  or 
CBS,  suddenly  stumbles  on  them.” 

He  mentioned  several  stories  which  he 
said  remained  “a  national  secret”  or  a 
“non-event”  for  several  days  because  they 
had  not  been  printed  or  aired  in  the  East 
although  the.v  had  been  iiublished  in  the 
West  and  Far  West.  “This  is  just  a 
strange  fact  of  life,  one  which  so  far  has 
defied  even  the  efforts  of  the  .AP  manage¬ 
ment  which  has  made  a  real  effort  to 
correct  it.  .And  it’s  not  new,”  he  added. 

.As  he  has  in  the  ])ast,  Mr.  Hayden 
refused  to  “genuflect  in  approval”  of  the 
Times’  defense  of  iniblication  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Paiiers.  He  disagreed  “with  the 
now-popular  contention  that  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  level  of  joui’nalist  achievement  is 
set  by  finding  government  or  corporate 
employes  willing  to  loot  their  hosse.s’  files 
of  documents  .selectively  chosen  to  prove 
that  all  that  the  establishment  does  is 
evil.  I  also  dispute  the  contention  that,  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  very  real  belief  in  a 
reporter’s  privilege  to  protect  confidential 
ii'formation,  we  shouhl  accept  the  Cald¬ 
well  ca.se  assertion  that  a  reporter — 
unlike  an.v  other  person  in  .America — can 
arbitrarily  refuse  to  accept  a  grand  jury 
sub])(K'na  before  he  even  knows  what 
(piestions  the  jurors  want  to  ask  him.” 

He  called  these  “extremist  legal  jiosi- 
tions”  that  are  “leading  directly  to  a  real 
abridgement  of  our  basic  jiress  freedom.” 

Mr.  Hayden’s  jirescription  was: 

“We  must  imiiress  on  our  Washington 
staffs  that  what  they  read  in  their  break¬ 
fast-table  newspapers  is  not  necessarily 
an  inviolate  bluejirint  of  what  they  should 
send  to  us;  an  even  harder  project  (and  I 
say  this  as  an  ex-Washington  correspon¬ 
dent)  we  have  to  constantly  drive  home  to 
our  Washington  staffs  that,  though 
they’ve  moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 


they’re  still  tied  to  their  home  towns  and 
can’t  assume  that  everything  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  titillates  Washingtonians  neces.sarily 
fills  our  needs. 

“We  must  be  constantly  querulous  as  to 
whether  there  is  ‘another  side  to  the 
story,’  constantly  striving  to  he  sure  that 
regardless  of  the  official  line  of  the  ‘influ¬ 
ence’  paper.s — our  readers  are  getting 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

“We  must  jnish  to  have  news  of  our 
areas  of  the  country  move  freely  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  normal  East  to  West 
flow. 

“F’inally,  we  have  to  accept  the  princi- 
l)le  that,  just  as  we  have  a  con.stitutional 
right  to  criticize,  so  do  our  victims  have  a 
right  to  bite  hack.  If  a  Spiro  Agnew 
blasts  selected  media,  critical  of  him,  it 
should  he  recognized  as  his  right  of  self- 
defense;  if,  in  practicing  that  right,  he 
really  does  fail  to  differentiate  and  shells 
the  whole  woods  while  shooting  at  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  trees,  then  we  should  knock  his 
head  off  in  our  own  defense.” 

• 

Civil  War  book  goes 
into  the  third  edition 

The  third  edition  of  the  prize-winning 
hook.  The  Atlanta  ('entiiry,  has  been 
published  by  the  Caiiricorn  Corporation, 
.Atlanta.  The  book  is  composed  of  a  series 
of  news])a|)er-size  installments  which  aji- 
peared  for  more  than  five  years,  on  consec¬ 
utive  Sundays,  in  the  Atlanta  Janrnal- 
Conutitntion. 

Crc'ator  of  the  series  which  became  the 
hook  is  Norman  Shavin,  former  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Journal-Constitution,  now 
editor  of  Atlanta  magazine. 

“The  Atlanta  Centui’y”  ($22.r)0) 
recounts  the  spectrum  of  events  prior  to 
and  embracing  the  Civil  War. 

• 

AP  bureau  changes 

Paul  Finch  succeeds  Tom  Pendergast  as 
the  .Associated  Pi-ess’  chief  of  bureau  of 
Los  Angeles.  Pendergast  will  move  to 
New  York  as  a  general  executive.  Finch 
goes  to  Los  .Angeles  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  where  he  will  he  replaced  by 
assistant  LA  bureau  chief  James  Lagier. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  properties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
*  Sell  now  at  high  prices. 

INC. 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 
Daiias:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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ItnsistliePtilMARY 
ita  NATWNAl  and 
RKIOHAL  ADVERTISERS 
W  to  FIND  YOU 
...toHlYYOII! 


(W-OFF  Window  for 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 


Someone  was  just  looking  for  you. 

National  and  regional  advertisers  and  their  agencies  are 
always  looking  for  weekly  newspapers  to  complete  cam¬ 
paign  coverage,  but  they  may  not  know  how  to  find  you  if 
you’re  not  listed  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 

Our  editors  receive  several  calls  a  week  from  perplexed 
planner/ buyers  seeking  weekly  newspaper  coverage  in  a 
specific  area.  Could  it  have  been  your  market? 

You  can  practically  sell  your  newspaper  or  group  just  by 
being  listed  (think  what  an  ad  can  do  for  you!).  You’re 
listed  the  way  you’re  bought  —  within  metro  and  non-metro 
markets,  cities  and  suburban  areas.  Every  newspaper  has  a 
financial  stake  in  being  listed  in  SRDS. 

The  September  1972  issue  (now  in  use)  is  the  largest  in  our 
history.  More  and  more  papers  are  discovering  their  pay-off 
window  is  a  listing  in  Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data. 


Don’t  miss  the  March  1973  issue  —  it’s  well  worth  the 
inquiry.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for  more  information. 

Closing  dates:  New  Listings  closing:  February  7 
Ad  Forms  closing:  February  5 
Plate  closing:  February  12 


STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 
Weekly  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data 
5201  Old  Orchard  Road 
Skokie,  III.  60076 

ATTN:  Rick  Botthof 
n  Please  rush  me  free  information  on 
how  to  list  our  newspaper 
□  Please  rush  me  information  on  how  to 
reserve  ad  space  adjacent  to  our  listing 
Name  of  publication _ 


State 

Zip 

Name 

_ Title  _ 

Ernie  Pyle's  World  War  11  writings  chronicled  the  lives  of  G1  Joes  from  North  Africa  to 
the  Pacific.  He  wrote  with  a  compassion  that  showed  he  understood.  For  millions  of 
families  a  Pyle  dispatch  was  the  next  best  thing  to  a  letter  from  some  far  off  APO. 

Today,  Ernie's  tradition  lives  in  the  words  of  the  newspaper  reporters  who  follow  his 
style— recording  and  relating  the  stories  of  ordinary  people. 

In  his  name,  we  try  to  find  these  newspapermen  and  women  and  reward  them.  With 
cash.  But  more  important,  with  the  critical  acclaim  they  have  earned. 

Deadline  for  entering  the  20th  annual  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  competition,  for 
newspaper  writing  published  in  1972,  is  January  15,  1973.  The  requirement:  Writing 
that  best  exemplifies  the  style  and  craftsmanship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  The  prize:  $1000  and  a 
medallion  plaque.  The  time  to  enter  is  now.  Send  your  nominations  to: 


20th  Annual  Ernie  Pyle 
Memorial  Award 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


